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The Protestant Episcopal 


Church: An American 
Adaptation 


By WALTER B. POSEY 


The Presidential Address‘ 


| IT WAS CALLED, HONORING THE KING, AND THERE 
Chaplain Robert Hunt read prayers and gave thanks for a safe 
voyage. On June 21, 1607, the Holy Communion, according to 
the Liturgy of the Church, was celebrated for the first time in 
America. Thus, the Church of England in the Colonies was intro- 
duced in the New World. A piece of wood nailed to two trees 
served as a pulpit, and an old sail gave slight protection against 
the sun until “a homely thing like a barn” was built to hold the 
worshipping congregation. Set here in an unoccupied land, the 
colonists, bringing their minister, their Prayer Book, and their 
customs, sought to reproduce a small English parish with the 
old ways of life. This initial pattern of living became a somewhat 
concrete mold for transplanted communicants of the Anglican 
church. Nostalgically they clung to the familiar society, timor- 
ously ventured inland, and rarely with any enthusiasm moved 
far from the eastern seacoast. A century and a half after the first 
settlement in Virginia, its colonists were tied to England with the 
matriarchal strings of state and church. 


The unquestioning acceptance of the institution of the episco- 
pacy by the members of the English church in the colonies placed 


1Delivered at the annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on November 6, 1958. 

2Quoted in William Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia 
(2 vols., Philadelphia, 1872), I, 166. 
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them at an incalculable disadvantage as compared to their fellow 
colonists. An acephalous organization in America could not be 
effective; supervision coming from the Bishop of London was 
worth but little, and the scattered parishes were held together 
by no obvious cord. The church’s reputation was not benefited by 
the thriftless and profligate clergy of England who sought refuge 
in the colonies. Realization of this defect led to the creation in ' 
1701 of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Having the approval of both the crown and the bishops, 
this society provided “the only point of contact, the only bond 
of sympathy, between the Church of England and her children 
scattered over the waste places of the New World.” Its assistance 
to the colonists was two-fold: in missionaries who worked chiefly 
among the Indians; and in funds which supplemented the stipend 
of regular ministers in South Carolina, Georgia, and New York. 
To the zeal of this society the colonists throughout the eighteenth 
century were greatly indebted. 


The very real evil in the church and colony situation arose in 
regard to ordination—an ecclesiastical impossibility outside of 


England. It was necessary for devout and learned men who were 
capable of praying for and instructing their neighbors to cross 
the ocean for the purpose of ordination by “a cross old gentleman 
at Canterbury.” From America a cry for a bishop was seldom 
silent, but it fell on hearers who had only vague conceptions of 
the wants and surroundings of the colonists. The fact that other 
churches were on the scene with their complete equipment caused 
no real concern to the bishops, whose estimate of their office 
excluded the role of pioneer missionaries. 


A group of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, twice expatriated, had 
made a settlement on the eastern shore of Maryland about 1649. 
Influenced in some degree by the attractive offer of Lord Balti- 
more, they had turned to America as the land of hope and had 
found so many of their kin already there that in a relatively short 
time a native organization of large scope was easy to achieve. 
By the opening of the eighteenth century, immigrants, from Scot- 


8Quoted in Charles C. Tiffany, A History of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America (New York, 1900), 281. 
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land and Ireland, came in like a flood at Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Charleston, the chief ports of entry. They swept through 
the seaboard regions to take possession of the frontiers lying in 
the rich valleys of Virginia and the Carolinas and to move on to 
the grasslands of Kentucky and Tennessee. Whole congregations 
came, bringing their ministers with them. Part of the furniture 
they brought with them was a sullen hatred for the Anglican 
church. “They planted in the new settlements the seed of hostility, 
or, at the best, dislike of the Church and her ways.”* Whenever 
and wherever a group of Presbyterians found themselves living 
together, they gave religious tone to the settlements by organizing 
a church, selecting from among themselves a pastor whose ordi- 
nation was the simple laying on of hands by some presbytery in 
session close by. 


The local Baptist congregations, scattered the length of the 
Atlantic seaboard, functioned in almost complete freedom. No 
administrative office supervised the action of any church or dic- 
tated a program. The democratic form of government matched 
the democratic nature of its membership and appealed peculiarly 
to a people of little property or culture. They were generally 
looked on by other denominations with great disfavor. Originally 
identified with excesses of the Reformation and opposing them- 
selves to long established usages, the Baptists were not always 
comfortable companions. The churches frequently provided a 
man’s opportunity for self government, and to him his voice, 
heard for the first time, sounded sweet and strong. If a Baptist 
congregation needed a preacher, it chose a man from among its 
members and ordained him, if no neighboring preachers were 
convenient. 


The Methodist movement,’ beginning in a small society of 
Anglican churchmen who desired a personal religious experience, 
mushroomed with phenomenal growth in America. Its systems 
of leaders, classes, and circuits were peculiarly fitted to a widely 
scattered people. When the Bishop of London declined the re- 
quests to send a clergy to the American Methodists, John Wesley 


*Samuel D. McConnell, History of the American Episcopal Church (New York, 
1890), 158. 
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sent Thomas Coke as superintendent of the societies. Coke with 
Francis Asbury, a missionary already in America, surreptitiously 
assumed the title and function of bishops, organized a compact 
empire, cut the Methodist societies from the Anglican church, 
and started the Methodist Episcopal Church on its independent 
way. 


So, except for the Church of England, the manner of securing 
preachers for a growing population in a widely scattered area 
seemed as simple as reaching into a bag. Now, it is indeed the 
truth that many a poor pig was pulled from the poke. But from 
all denominations there came the constant complaint that the 
supply of preachers was too meager to spread to the new com- 
munities and to possess the places which were available. 


To people with vision the signs could early have suggested 
the forthcoming separation of the American colonists from the 
mother country. Distance as a factor making for independence 
was soon augmented by economic stability and security of the 
transplanted folk. The social, political, and commercial interests 
of the colony and the parent country became radically different, 
so that the colonial populace by the mid- -eighteenth century 
shared no common sentiment over old or new loyalties and quite 
naturally and easily had fallen into groups of divergent interests. 
The Presbyterians and Baptists in the southern colonies, with 
few exceptions, were active in supporting the Revolutionary 
cause, in securing colonial liberties, and in forming a constitution 
for the new government. For all to see, the Baptists had already 
demonstrated the peculiar advantages of direct democratic gov- 
ernment. The story is told that Thomas Jefferson had studiously 
observed a Baptist congregation near him. 


Despite the loss of members and property, the Presbyterian 
Church emerged from the Revolutionary War in good condition. 
Its organizations were intact; its members were exultant over 
victory; its position was excellent to assume a new role of leader- 
ship and to resume the tasks so recently interrupted by war. The 
Baptist Church, like other denominations, lost buildings and 
schools during the war, yet found at the close it had had a great 
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increase in membership throughout the colonies. Notwithstanding 
the prejudices and suspicion which hovered over the Methodists 
because of their Church of England origins, their societies had 
enjoyed a remarkable growth between 1775 and 1783. An in- 
crease of ten thousand members is sufficient evidence that the 
Methodists did not lose strength. Being practically an unhoused 
denomination, meeting in home cabins or forest clearings, it had 
little physical property to lose. 


Upon the Church of England in the Colonies the ravages of 
war fell heaviest. Among the laity some felt a loyalty to their 
Prayer Book and not to the crown, and from this rank the church 
contributed to the American side such men as George Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry, John Jay, James Madison, the Morrises, 
the Pendletons, and the Pinckneys. But with the members of the 
clergy it was different. In the very act of ordination they had 
sworn perpetual allegiance to the king; herein lay an obligation 
which conscience could not easily lay aside. Upon them fell the 
fury of a patriotic populace; few priests were spared indignities 
of gown or person. Some fled to England, others to Canada, and 
others to anonymity, leaving the parishioners without priests, as 
sheep without shepherds. A small number of clergy, feeling 
absolved by circumstances, openly joined the cause of the patriots. 
A large proportion, however, by desire or discretion remained 
loyal to the government they represented. The missionaries, cut 
off from the support of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, had to abandon their labors. The churches were wrecked, 
the lands and property confiscated by legislation, the chalices 
and patens defiled, and the baptismal fonts lay in disuse. The 
disestablishment was accomplished. 


When the independence of the American colonies was recog- 
nized by treaty, the Church of England in America ceased to 
exist. Since it was regarded as the church of the English officials 
in the colonies, its prestige was temporarily destroyed. Long 
hidden by the Establishment, the real weaknesses of the Episcopal 
Church lay distressingly bare in the southern colonies. As a re- 
ligious denomination it was practically defunct. Its communicants 
drifted into several channels: into membership of other churches, 
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into casual indifference which required no church affiliation, or 
into concerned isolation which served as a resting place until 
their kind reassembled. 


Conceived in the same formative years and born out of the 
same set of circumstances, the government of the United States 
and the organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church reached 
actuality in the same fashion. Emerging from like schools of 
statesmanship, both organizations were molded according to the 
Federalists’ notion of a strong central government made up of 
component parts. The achievement of neither was as simple as 
these sentences would indicate. Representative churchmen had 
met in an advisory convention in 1784, and in the next year they 
adopted a constitution which would provide a skeleton for the 
reviving church body. Let it be sufficient here to say that the 
constitution of the church established a unified church for the 
country, to act through deputies from the churches in the dio- 
ceses, meeting once in three years in a General Convention. The 
constitution vested the episcopate with separate but limited 
powers, admitted the laity to a major place in the government, 
and adopted the English Prayer Book with slight revisions so as 
to bring it into harmony with the political status. It was indeed 
bold business to form a constitution before the accession of the 
episcopate, but practical necessity justified this brief, but com- 
plete, reversal of the theory on which the church had been based. 
“It is our unanimous opinion,” a contemporary acknowledged, 
“that it is beginning at the wrong end to attempt to organize our 
church before we have obtained a head . . . . ”* Obviously, quick 
action was required by the three major problems which faced 
every thoughtful churchman: the preservation of church wor- 
ship, the conservation of church property, and the inauguration 
of an American episcopacy. 


After the initial step of securing a constitution, further resolu- 
tion of the problems lay along uncertain approaches. Prior to any 
schemes for cooperation and union, representatives from Con- 
necticut had taken steps in 1783 to obtain an American episco- 


’Tiffany, Episcopal Church, 333. 
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pate. Secretly sending Samuel Seabury to England for consecra- 
tion, they hoped to have a bishop, but the Church of England 
was not free to comply with the request. Then turning to the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland, Seabury was consecrated at Aber- 
deen in November 1784. He thus became the first bishop in the 
United States, but his position remained precarious until it was 
strengthened in 1787 by the English consecrations in Lambeth 
Palace of William White of Pennsylvania and Samuel Provoost of 
New York. The General Convention meeting in 1789 had the 
House of Bishops regularly constituted three months after the 
inauguration of President Washington. Successful union in the 
political field gave strength to the cause of union in the ecclesi- 
astical field. 


As if to plug a hole or to scotch a weakness recognizable after 
twelve years, the Protestant Episcopal Church adopted the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, a detailed state- 
ment of theology so capable of varying interpretations that it had 
been acceptable to High, Low, and Broad churches. True to the 
Roman Catholic background, the Church of England was char- 


acterized by zeal for forms of worship rather than for theological 
uniformity or reformation of society. These inherited character- 
istics remained quite evident in the transplanted church in North 
America. Once having achieved union and organization, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church concerned itself with the religious 
life of its parishioners by rite and ritual, but did not officially re- 
gard as its province their morals or institutions of public life. 


Economic adjustment came slowly to the new republic. Stretch- 
ing from Portsmouth to Savannah, the new nation lay in uneasy 
freedom while a remarkable group of men sought to give it body 
and form. Spent, as if exhausted after the straining effort for in- 
dependence, men awaited the expected prosperity with disap- 
pointment and disillusionment. Hard times in the East magnified 
the attraction of the new land beyond the mountains from where 
shone the bright, new day of economic betterment. A restless 
folk in great waves of migration set out to find, join, or surpass 
the daring ones who earlier had settled in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
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Kentucky, and Tennessee. There was much similarity in the 
motives and attractions which prompted emigration from England 
to America and the lures which encouraged a tide of settlers 
to move rapidly from the Atlantic seaboard to the trans-Appa- 
lachian area. 


From here on it is the limitation of this paper to follow the 
fortunes of the moving people and the one institution under 
consideration into the region south of the Ohio River and to note 
the alterations or mutations in the church patterns which the 
new scene exacted. 


From the Bluegrass section and the Nashville Basin beckoning 
reports were sent to the tardy migrants east of the mountains. 
Varying in time but identical in enticement, they read the same: 
“So Rich a Soil we had never Saw before, Covered with Clover 
in full Bloom . . . it appeared that Nature in the profusion of her 
Bounties, had Spread a feast for all that lives . . . .“* Drawn by in- 
ducements or driven by necessities, a variety of people was put 
on the move. From Tennessee one observer wrote his mother: 
“On every pleasant evening during the last two months I can 
set in my porch and be almost continually in view of flocks of 
travellers flocking from every quarter of the adjacent territories. 
A large quantity of the travellers are from old Virginia some of 
them having a hundred slaves in family, and frequently ac- 
complished ladies . . . . ”’ The clarion call never found better 
voice than in these plain words: “Any man who has been here 
is sinning against light and reason to live in No. C. And if the 
people of your neighbourhood knew what sort of place is here 
they would run away from their home . . . . ” The West was 
spacious enough to accommodate comfortably also the dis- 
gruntled, floating stratum of society. Speaking of the opportunities 
in Alabama the same writer opened wide the door: “(Here are] 
the most exhilirating prospects which ever saluted the sight of 
man, and if in your knowledge you find any poor fellow who 


®Archibald Henderson, Conquest of the Old Southwest (New York, 1920), 234. 
7James Campbell to Elizabeth McDonald Campbell, November 18, 1818, in 
Campbell Papers (Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.). 
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has dull spirits, the Hy po, any gripes or Belly ake just send him 
to this country... .”* 


Uprooted from the normal conditions of life, the immigrants 
by necessity gave their first attention to building houses and clear- 
ing fields. If any single sentiment concerning religion character- 
ized the masses, it was indifference. Less than one third of the 
population of Kentucky had any church affiliation at the time the 
state was admitted to the Union. Francis Asbury traveling in 
Tennessee in 1797 thoughtfully observed, “ . . . I think it will 
be well if some or many do not eventually lose their souls.”’ A 
similar contemporary observation was made by David Rice from 
Kentucky, “. . . I found scarcely one man and but few women 
who supported a credible profession of religion. Some were grossly 
ignorant of the first principles of religion.”"° When John Stark 
Ravenscroft, Episcopal Bishop of North Carolina, journeyed to 
Tennessee in 1829 to organize the diocese, he noted that the ma- 
jority of the people had “no visible connection with the Gospel.”"’ 
Such illustrations can but indicate the early drift from established 
patterns of religious life. As grim realities of backwoods life in- 


creasingly dulled the luster of easy wealth and prosperity, the 
pioneer stood in need of hope and comfort to make his continuous 
toil more bearable. 


At no time having a sufficient number of clergymen in the 
colonies, the Church of England was kept well in the bounds 
of established communities. In the southern colonies it had en- 
joyed the support of the wealthy and prominent families, the 
official favor, and the law, but with all of these considerations 
the church did not have a hardy growth. Rooted by tradition 
and hindered by custom, it kept to its familiar paths and refrained 


‘John J. Jones to Daniel Shine, April 16, 1820, in Shine Papers (Duke Uni- 
versity Library). 

*Francis Asbury, The Journal of the Rev. Francis Asbury .. . (3 vols., New 
York, 1821), II, 286. 

10Robert H. Bishop, An Outline of the History of the Church in the State of 
Kentucky . . . Containing the Memoirs of Rev. David Rice (Lexington, Ky., 1824), 
68. 

11Journal of the Proceedings of the Third Convention of the Clergy and Laity 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Tennessee . . . (Nashville, 
1831), 12. 
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from following the tide of immigrants into the new lands. Prior 
to its disestablishment, the church had turned scarcely a glance 
toward the West. For the next score of years the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church busily attended its own uncertain resuscitation 
and cautiously avoided over-exertion. The beginning of the 
nineteenth century saw the national organization completed, with 
resident bishops in seven of the thirteen states and 206 ministers 
listed by the secretaries of the General Conventions. 


Over the general debilitation serious churchmen shook their 
heads and made woeful comments in a similar tone. Bishop James 
Madison of Virginia shared the opinion of John Marshall that the 
church was “too far gone ever to be revived.”* Bishop William 
White of Pennsylvania in retrospect said, “The congregations of 
our communion throughout the United States were approaching 
annihilation.”** The Reverend Devereux Jarratt, having previously 
served between nine hundred and a thousand communicants, 
lamented that he could scarcely find forty communicants 
after the Methodists had done their work. Both Bishop White 
and Bishop Madison, who knew the Methodists well, were 
genuinely interested in the plan of reunion initiated by Thomas 
Coke in 1791. When William Meade presented himself for ordi- 
nation in 1811, family friends expressed general surprise that a 
college graduate of great promise would enter the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church. Joseph Doddridge, a former Methodist preach- 
er turned Episcopalian, in surveying the prospects of Tennessee 
and Kentucky in 1818 claimed that these states had been largely 
settled by members of the Church of England and not one in 
a thousand had heard the voice of an Episcopal minister. An 
English priest who had lived in and traveled through the West 
repeated the lament. “Throughout the western part of the United 
States there are multitudes who have been baptized and educated 
in the Episcopal Church. Yet by far the greater part of these, 
after waiting perhaps for many years in the hope of obtaining 
the services of a clergyman, have been swept away by the pre- 


12Meade, Old Churches, I, 30. 


13Leonard W. Bacon, A History of American Christianity (New York, 1921), 
210. 
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vailing current of popular sentiment and have united themselves 
with dissenting denominations.” 


The weak condition of the church and the dull spirit of the 
dioceses are best indicated by the records of the General Con- 
vention, which met triennially. Two bishops and twenty other 
clergymen met at the General Convention of 1789, and two 
bishops, twenty-four other clergymen, and fewer than ten of the 
laity sat at the Convention of 1811. In 1792 the Convention ap- 
pointed a committee to plan for the support of ministers in the 
West."* These plans were ineffective, but they showed an awaken- 
ing spirit concerning the duty of the church. In fact, the needs 
of the West carried so little significance that the region was 
omitted from the reports of the state of the church until 1817. 
The bishops urged congregations to send missionaries to desti- 
tute frontiers, but this slight gesture of interest had little effect. 
Nashville, Louisville, and St. Louis were without an Episcopal 
clergyman as late as 1822. The Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church was established in 
1820, but it was poorly supported financially. Monetary receipts 
of the tenth year amounted to thirteen thousand dollars; but, in 
truth, men and not money was the more urgent need. For nearly 
a decade the work of the society was directed mainly to American 
Indian missions, some of which were located in Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. In 1829 Bishop Thomas C. Brownell of 
Connecticut at the direction of the General Convention made a 
survey tour of the West. After traveling six thousand miles, he 
reported that he had found twenty-three Episcopal clergymen 
and twenty Episcopal congregations in the nine states through 
which he had passed. Such a report surely made thinking men 
question the direction in which the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was spending its efforts. A request for a mission- 
ary bishop to the western frontiers had been presented to the 
Convention of 1811, but either the needs or the means seemed 
sufficiently inadequate to delay the filling of this post until 1835. 


14Henry Caswall, America, and the American Church (London, 1851), 225. 
15For this and similar material, the best source is the official journals of the 
General Convention, published triennially. 
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George W. Doane, Bishop of New Jersey, so well defined the 
office: “A missionary bishop is a bishop sent forth by the Church, 
not sought for of the Church; going before to organize the 
Church, not waiting till the Church has partially been organized; 
a leader, not a follower.” To this challenging office in the North- 
west Jackson Kemper was assigned in 1835, and two years later 
Leonidas Polk was charged with the duties in the Southwest. 
The year 1835 brought notable change in the mode of missionary 
operations. Breaking with tradition, the church acknowledged 
its role as a missionary society and declared every member to be 
a missionary. The Eastern upper and middle classes, traditionally 
dominant in the church, had finally compromised with the de- 
mands of a growing country. 


The High Church party, representing the traditional and 
authoritative elements in the Episcopal Church, had as its ag- 
gressive leader in America John Henry Hobart, who had been 
consecrated Bishop of New York in 1811. Time and space here 
do not permit a discussion of the High, Broad, and Low Church 
cleavages that had evolved in England and America through 


three centuries. As a means for immediate identification, it may 
safely be said here that the High Church group emphasized the 
authority of the episcopal office and stressed the supernatural 
elements in Christianity. In contrast, the Low Church of the 
nineteenth century emphasized the rational approach to Christi- 
anity and gave attention more to morality than to religion. In time 
the Low Church became partially captured by Evangelicalism 
so that the lines of demarcation became less clear and geographi- 
cal divisions less distinct. 


The most cheerful signs of a living church were found in the 
significant men elected bishops of the dioceses of Virginia and 
North Carolina. Richard Channing Moore, consecrated in 1813 as 
second Bishop of Virginia, began a movement that breathed life 
into a church that had been scarred by the Revolution, dulled 
by unenthusiastic preaching, and left “in a sort, of respectable 
torpor” by the withdrawal of the Methodists. Bishop Moore was, 


16James T. Addison, The Episcopal Church in the United States, 1789-1931 
( New York, 1951), 133-34. 
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in a manner, of the Evangelical school; he sought to alter the 
lethargic conditions by use of informal devotion and prayer meet- 
ings but regarded them as no substitute for the regular public 
devotions of the Prayer Book. Because of his efforts to invigorate 
the church in Virginia, Moore was accused of establishing a 
Methodist church rather than an Episcopal church. John Stark 
Ravenscroft, a man of dynamic energy and commanding per- 
sonality, was elected Bishop of North Carolina in 1823. Having 
experienced a definite spiritual conversion at the age of thirty- 
eight, he believed that others should feel a comparable experi- 
ence. During his brief term of office, Bishop Ravenscroft brought 
the Episcopal Church in his diocese into harmony with the spirit 
of modern life, but left on it the impress of the High Church 
party. His great energy, tireless journeying, and preaching of 
the doctrine of grace permitted nobody to utter the old reproach 
that Episcopal clergymen “guarded the decencies but neglected 
the essentials of religicn.” Bishop Moore and Bishop Ravenscroft 
represent a turn in direction of the church; the evangelical spirit 
with which they worked furnished the recreative power of the 
Episcopal Church aud spread beyond them to many of the 
bishops working in the West. 


To the office of bishop the church attracted singularly gifted 
ministers and able administrators in the six states in the area west 
and south of the mountains. From the back country the roll of the 
first bishops reads like a roll of giants: Benjamin Bosworth Smith 
was made Bishop of Kentucky in 1832; James Hervey Otey, 
Bishop of Tennessee, 1834; Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Louisiana, 
1841; Stephen Elliott, Bishop of Georgia, 1841; Nicholas Hamner 
Cobbs, Bishop of Alabama, 1844; William Mercer Green, Bishop 
of Mississippi, 1850. Prior to the Civil War, each of these states 
had only one resident bishop. Two were born in Virginia, two in 
North Carolina, one in South Carolina, and one in Rhode Island. 
All were college graduates except Cobbs. At the time of their ele- 
vation to the office of bishop a majority of these men lived in the 
West or near the fringe of the frontier and were familiar with 
the needs of the dioceses and the small parishes. Bishop Cobbs 
died on the eve of the Civil War; Bishop Otey and Bishop Polk, 
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during the war; Bishop Elliott, in 1866; Bishop Smith, in 1884; 
and Bishop Green, in 1887. An extensive investigation of much 
material written by or about these several bishops indicates, with 
a single exception, no lapses of decorum, breaches of faith or 
trust, or diversions from the strict path of duty. The stature and 
long tenure of this episcopal group explains in a large degree 
whatever success the church had in the new area to which it 
had moved. 


Magnetic as these bishops were in personality and spirituality, 
they did not, contrary to expectations, draw to themselves or to 
their church a considerable number of men into the ministry. 
The supply of ministers which their states needed was ever in- 
sufficient and ever acted as a retarding factor in the expansion 
of the church. In 1840 the Episcopal Church had only 152 min- 
isters in the states and territories west of the mountains—only a 
few more than the Baptist denomination alone had in the one 
state of Missouri. In the West it was well nigh impossible to 
raise a native ministry comparable in size with that of the Metho- 
dist Church, the Baptist Church, the Presbyterian Church, and 
the late-comer, the Disciples of Christ denomination. In 1836 
Bishop Otey lamented: “We stand in pressing need of Ministers; 
and God only knows what is to become of our Church in this 
region . . . unless we can prevail upon the young and talented, 
and zealous of our Ministry, to come out to her help.”*’ Bishop 
Smith, in a report to his Kentucky diocese in 1843, said that little 
progress for the church could be expected until a “native-born and 
home-bred clergy” supplied the message that would entice “the 
sons of the soil” to the altars of the church. Within a period of 
twenty-five years, he had seen only two native sons trained in 
the diocese, and neither of them had remained there. Despairing 
over the condition, the Bishop dared to express a wish for some 
Methodist ministers to see the light and to return to the parent 
church."* 


17Spirit of Missions (New York), I (1836), 82. 

18Journal of the Fifteenth Convention . . . in the Diocese of Kentucky .. . 
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The social position of the clergy was not well defined. By 
English tradition a clergyman should have enjoyed a unique place, 
but a general leveling was at work everywhere. In the South 
particularly the minister was treated by the planter, imitating 
English aristocracy, as an upper class servant. In the North, as 
a result of the examples set by the Congregationalists and the 
Presbyterians, the clergy was paid more respect but of a different 
character from that of the Church of England tradition. The West 
did not offer a perfectly congenial atmosphere to the transplanted 
Eastern minister. In 1836 an Episcopal minister named Richard 
Cox wrote to the Bishop of Maryland that he was determined 
to leave Vicksburg, Mississippi, because of the wretched accom- 
modations there and the shabby treatment he had received. As 
always there were two sides to such complaints, and many com- 
munities felt that some preachers had been sent without the neces- 
sary preparation for the sacrifices “to spend and be spent in the 
cause of Christ & the Church.” Those men “who sorrow after the 
flesh pots of Egypt have no business here,” wrote another Episco- 
pal minister from Mississippi. The married ministers complained 
over the short tenure of the unmarried preachers who had left 
at home “affections [to] which they must return to redeem.” 
In Mississippi, where no unmarried preacher had remained per- 
manently, the matter was really serious by 1839. 


A college education or its equivalent from the personal tutelage 
of an ordained clergyman was the general preparation for a candi- 
date for the Episcopal ministry. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the only way for a candidate to obtain in America 
his theological training was through personal guidance. The 
shift to institutional training occurred almost simultaneously in 
several denominations. Despite the high standard of education 
which the Protestant Episcopal Church sought to maintain, the 
church did not have a single college under its control before the 
General Theological Seminary was established in New York City 
in 1817 and the Episcopal Theological Seminary at Alexandria, 
Virginia, in 1823. In the Lower South several plans reached a 

19Richard Cox to William R. Whittingham, November 28, 1836; George Weller 
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partial fruition; but the span of success was short, and schools 
established in Alabama, Texas, and Kentucky were feeble efforts. 


After years of preliminary discussions about a university for 
the Episcopalians of the South, Leonidas Polk, Bishop of Louisi- 
ana, made the first definite step by urging in 1856 the bishops 
of the nine southern dioceses to take immediate action for a 
joint school to be erected in the high area of the southeastern 
corner of Tennessee. He like Cobbs had seen the need for train- 
ing ministers in a school conveniently located in the South. Re- 
sponding to his plea, the dioceses sent delegates the next year to 
Lookout Mountain where final plans for a university were con- 
summated. To the trustees was conveyed a land parcel of ten thou- 
sand acres, and a charter was granted by the state. In the fall 
of 1860 Bishop Polk laid the cornerstone for the first building of 
the University of the South. In view of the sectional controversy 
of that date, the name caused comments and accusations of sec- 
tionalism. Bishop Otey in reply denied any aim to build a South- 
ern university, but admitted that it was planned as “an institu- 
tion of conservatism” which would “still the waters of agitation” 
and “bind the discordant elements” into a “Union stronger than 
steel.”*° 


Churches catering to the disinherited were in an enviable posi- 
tion in the valleys of mid-America. There the European and Eng- 
lish tradition of class distinction was negligible. By ability and 
endurance the common man raised himself in rank and clamored 
for political, social, and religious acceptance and recognition. 
In such a situation a preacher with the gift of exhorting had an 
advantage over the college-trained minister. Some denominations 
held rigidly to their educational standards, others shuffled re- 
quirements for the ministry, and others, having had no prerequi- 
sites, required nothing but zeal. In this early scene the Episco- 
pal minister with his formal worship had little attraction for the 
masses. The eminent respectability which characterized all ac- 
tivities of the church revealed too well the moderate temper of 
its communicants and indicated an uncongenial atmosphere for 


20William M. Green, Memoir of Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey (New York, 
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people of less refined sentiments. The sermons, carefully prepared 
and frequently read, had no stirring appeal to the plain man 
who wanted his damnation or salvation spelled out in no un- 
certain terms. He could not find absolute, black on white pro- 
nouncements from the words of the Episcopal minister. In his 
sermons the sinner’s guilt and his immediate danger of Hell were 
not clearly revealed; the suffering of Christ on the Cross was not 
portrayed in deep color and moving tones; salvation by faith 
was not made clear. Restrained preaching did not arouse as did 
the stirring, gesticulating delivery of the Methodist, Baptist, and 
Disciples of Christ preachers. Bishop Otey, having returned from 
a long tour in Mississippi, commented on the amount of ignorance 
and prejudice he had witnessed. “Preaching, preaching, preach- 
ing,” he said, was all the people seemed to care for. He had found 
that worship and prayer were secondary and the ordinances were 
accepted by many as mere signs of church membership. The ac- 
cepted reputation for coldness of the Episcopal Church is re- 
flected in a remark supposedly made by a local Methodist after 
a tornado had ripped a hole in St. Michael’s Church in Charles- 


ton. “God Almighty’s been trying to get into that church for a 
hundred and fifty years,” he said, “and at last He’s succeeded.” 


When the great waves of revivalistic flame swept the West 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, no Protestant 
group was spared except the Episcopal Church. There is consider- 
able evidence that the revivals of the Methodist type had little 
effect on the Episcopalians, who like some Presbyterians con- 
sidered the revivals as a sort of religious anarchy. Having a tra- 
ditional dread of emotionalism and remembering the English 
bishops’ opposition to the preaching of Whitefield and Wesley, 
the Episcopalians were frightened into a state of semi-helplessness 
by the camp meetings of the Methodists and the protracted meet- 
ings of the Baptists. As a consequence, the sober Episcopal 
Church, clothed with a curtain of caution that lowered the spirit- 
ual temperature, was regarded by the denominations that had 
accepted revivalistic methods as a spurious form of Christianity. 
Proof of the defect seemed evident to them in the lack of numeri- 
cal strength of the Episcopal Church in the West. From many 
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places the Episcopalians sent grave reports of the revivals. In 
Tennessee in 1848 an Episcopal minister described the revivals 
as “the most fearful delusion” and said, “extravagances of the 
most painful kind are looked upon as the necessary evidences 
of spiritual awakening .. . . ” In the same year from Kentucky 
came another warning against camp meetings. “Tornadoes of the 
most awful excitements,” wrote the Episcopal minister, “have, 
during the last year, swept over this part of Kentucky, with a 
violence I have never before witnessed . . . . How strange! that 
man can feed upon such unstable food . .. . ” Even the newly 
organized Disciples of Christ Church swept through the valley 
in a fanatical storm. According to an Episcopal minister in Flor- 
ence, Alabama, in 1846, the Campbellites had stirred the elements 
and literally seared the countryside of everything green.*' 


The Episcopal Church was subjected to many criticisms by 
people who had no understanding of the history of the church or 
the order of its services. Such critics spoke often of the tyrannical 
form of government and its unsuitability in Western democratic 
society. Although there is little apparent difference in the gov- 
erning bodies of the Episcopal and Methodist churches, the 
Methodists escaped this particular criticism by reason of the 
extremely democratic faith to which they subscribed. The em- 
phasis on ritual which distinguished the Episcopal service prob- 
ably enhanced the appearance of coldness to those unfamiliar with 
it. Bishop Cobbs was disturbed that his church had made so slight 
a numerical advance by mid-century. He was aware that the great 
mass of Western people doubted the spirituality and piety of the 
Episcopalians. The church must have appeared to the frontiers- 
man strangely tolerant and latitudinarian in its lack of concern 
for the moral standards in the emerging law and order of the 
new sections. This uncritical attitude of the church seemed to 
the common folk a sanction of the aristocratic and expanding 
planter society. 


The literary beauty of the Prayer Book, in which Episcopalians 
gloried, offered no “springs of refreshment” to a man of meager 
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education. It was the natural description which an ignorant man 
was heard to use of the service: “Come, let us go and hear that 
man preach, and his wife jaw back at him,”** referring to the re- 
sponses made by Mrs. Otey, who was often the only respondent 
in the congregation. The very nature of the service separated 
the uneducated from it, as those who cannot read are not inclined 
to prove their ignorance. Bishop Otey has described well the 
field in which he labored in East Tennessee in 1856. In a court 
room of a country town, people had gathered through curiosity 
to see something different and to hear the preaching. Certainly 
they had not come to participate in the worship. They gave no 
responses to the prayers, and only a few men participated in the 
singing. He regarded this neglect of worship as the “prevailing 
characteristic of our population throughout the length and 
breadth of the land.”** His efforts were so unrewarding that he 
felt that his voice was like one crying in the wilderness. 


The general absence of organs stripped the church of the 
beauty of its music, and unaccompanied hymns strayed far from 
the original melodies. Chants by poor singers were no substitutes 
for the proper music; tunes of the approved hymns were forgot- 
ten or were mutilated; and the state of church music continued 
very low. The General Convention of 1789 had approved Tate 
and Brady’s collection of Psalms set to meter and twenty-seven 
additional hymns for use in the service. It is significant that the 
General Convention, in response to a demand for more spon- 
taneous singing, increased in 1807 the hymns to fifty-seven and in 
1826 to 212. Fearing the extremes to which this last concession 
might lead, the Convention recommended that one Psalm be 
sung after the singing of a hymn. The stirring songs used by the 
Methodists and the Baptists had no counterpart among those 
used by the Episcopalians. 


The use of the Prayer Book and the wearing of vestments in 
the Episcopal service caused some people to confuse these prac- 
tices with those of the Roman Catholic Church. Bishop Cobbs 
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felt that there was some justification for this confusion since 
some ministers “under pretence of Antiquity and Catholicity 
[have] introduced various peculiarities, in matters connected 
with worship and chancel arrangements.”** In 1836 a rector in 
Natchez had shifted to the Roman Catholic faith, and such in- 
stances were remembered through the years and were magnified 
beyond their importance. Five years after the event, a Vicksburg 
paper carried an article, prepared by a Methodist preacher and 
a Catholic priest, which described the steps that were leading 
the Episcopal Church “on her way to Rome.”* The defection in 
1852 of Levi Silliman Ives, Bishop of North Carolina, was indeed 
of serious moment and was regarded among churchmen as the 
result of extravagant “ritualism.” The repercussions from the 
action of Bishop Ives were widespread and long-lasting. 


In the West the sale of pews was an unsavory practice in any 
church. It recalled to a man an exclusiveness which might have 
had unpleasant associations in former places. The best seat for 
the highest price seemed to many to be a rank violation of demo- 
cratic methods. Now without property or endowment, many 


Episcopal churches were dependent on pew tolls for their revenue 
to maintain the buildings and to support the ministers; slips or 
open pews were not at all common until after 1840. 


By the peculiar necessities of the ritual, a permanent structure 
was generally the first requirement of a congregation. Often a 
single individual of wealth and prestige contributed the ground 
and building and would in time largely support a minister when 
he arrived. Churches with as few as a dozen communicants were 
not rare. By serving somewhat in a manner of the “chapel of 
ease,” and affording a place for meditation and prayer, they 
strengthened their tenuous existence until a missionary arrived. 
Limited by scarcity of men and money, the church, unable to 
keep step with the westward migration, had to send its mission- 
aries to centers of population. 
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Regardless of the permanence of the church building, survival 
of the congregation was the recurring problem. The migratory 
nature of the Western population frequently disrupted the conti- 
nuity of an Episcopal parish often struggling for existence. This 
was no affliction borne exclusively by one denomination, and 
probably it was less acute among the Episcopalians, who by social 
and economic status were not migratory folk. Restlessness, how- 
ever, could not be bound by class distinction, and the Episcopal 
Church also suffered from the transiency of the times. Congrega- 
tions that had been years in collecting were broken up in a few 
weeks. It was the same story regardless of the direction one looks. 
In 1846 from Jackson, Tennessee, came a complaint that no 
greater increase in numbers could be expected because of “the 
floating character of our population, the prejudices of the people, 
[and] the abounding of sects... .” And in the same year from 
Covington, Kentucky, the church reported that restless and ad- 
venturous people showed little interest in the church and were 
lost by removal.** Let us hope that the six clergymen who left 
Alabama in 1847-48 did so in order to follow their restless parish- 
ioners. Bishop Cobbs, four years after his elevation to the office, 
found himself assisted by only one of the clergy who had elected 
him and even he had changed parishes. 


Episcopal churchmen in the West were very conscious of the 
criticisms which stemmed from ignorance and misinterpretation 
of their church. The bishops perhaps better than other men in 
their dioceses were aware of the needs of the time and the sub- 
sequent ecclesiastical adjustments necessary to bring the church 
in agreement with Western life. But the bishops had to move 
slowly, since their office, a new one in America, was looked on 
with suspicion by some who remembered well the English cor- 
ruptions. When they dwelt on points of union, they were accused 
of aloofness in the presence of the denominational controversies 
which flourished in Kentucky and Tennessee. Yet in their ap- 
praisal of society's needs, they moved straight forward in strength- 
ening the connection between religion and morality. The careers 
of Bishops Otey, Polk, and Cobbs, to take some significant men 
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on the Southwestern scene, illustrate in numerous ways a chang- 
ing church with fresh emphasis on religion as a vital force in 
social life. Probably the traveling bishop was the greatest break 
with the past and the most impressive adaptation of the church 
to the pressing needs of the area. Episcopalians who had long 
wondered what a bishop was like grew to know him. As Mission- 
ary Bishop of the Southwest, Polk served the states of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, the Indian Territory, and 
the Republic of Texas. In the first eighteen months of his episco- 
pacy he spent only four months at home. At the end of a tour 
he wrote so knowingly to his brother: “I have often felt strongly 
that a missionary bishop ought not to have a family. He should 
be literally married to the Church.” The parental love which com- 
mended good conduct of parish affairs also laid on a heavy hand 
with reprimands if the occasion demanded. “Take care,” said a 
clergyman speaking of Polk, “that the bishop does not have to 
take you in hand. If he does, he will make you ache in every 
bone of your spiritual body.” Concerning parochial administra- 
tion, Polk cautioned his ministers: “Make yourself felt rather-than 
seen in your people’s work.”* Applying religion to life, the 
bishops in sermons condemned indifference, worldliness, extrava- 
gance, and minor irregularities such as theatergoing, dancing, 
drinking, and card playing. Otey in a pastoral letter on “Christian 
Manners” made clear the distinction between a Christian and a 
worldly person. Cobbs, when asked what to preach, answered: 
“Preach what you can throw your feelings into.”** Although 
opposed to the revivalistic methods, these bishops always were 
attuned to the evangelical spirit. But if the ends justified the 
means, it was a wise bishop who compromised with himself. In 
order to meet some religious excitement in Montgomery, Cobbs 
judiciously multiplied his services and visited from house to 
house. He thus demonstrated that the church could furnish ade- 
quate food for stimulated appetites. The meager salary of a bishop 
in a Western diocese permitted no show of personal extrava- 
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gances. Indeed, the simplicity of his living made him a part of 
his surroundings. 


The manner in which the Episcopal Church adjusted to the 
rising problems of slavery is perhaps its most successful adapta- 
tion to society in the nineteenth century. Recognizing slavery as 
an established institution, the church through the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel had early committed itself to a 
missionary program for the Negroes in America. In its flourishing 
colonial days, the church had performed extensive work with the 
Negroes in the low country in the Southern colonies. Later, in 
the old places the program was the same, and in the new lands 
the church supplied both missionaries and ministers for slaves 
who belonged to the Episcopal communicants. The churches were 
equipped with gallery seats for the slaves so that they could 
worship in the regular services, for they, like the children of the 
family, were expected to attend all services. Upon the master 
was placed the duty of furnishing his slaves with the opportunity 
for baptism and religious instruction. Bishop Polk supplied a 
chaplain for the instruction of his slaves and day nursery care 
for their children. On his plantation the Bishop said prayers in 
the cabins with as much regularity as in his own home. Bishop 
Cobbs was so indulgent with his slaves that Mrs. Cobbs had to 
assume the care and control of them. In 1838 George Weller, 
a missionary at Memphis, baptized at a nearby plantation ten 
Negro adults and thirty-seven children in a rude log cabin hastily 
equipped for the service. Before leaving he had gained the con- 
sent of the planter to build a chapel for his slaves and to employ 
a catechist for their instruction. The extreme is found in the case 
of Dr. William Newton Mercer, a planter with extensive holdings 
near Natchez. In order to provide for the spiritual welfare of his 
1,000 slaves, Dr. Mercer had erected a chapel and a rectory cost- 
ing nearly $30,000 and in addition paid the salary of the chaplain. 
Bishop Otey commended the fine situation and once participated 
in the baptizing of 120 Negro children and adults. 


Here and there various societies were organized for aiding 
missionaries to the Negroes. In 1848 the Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for Diffusing Christian Knowledge in the Dio- 
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cese of Mississippi was established with the purpose of assisting 
masters in giving religious instruction to their slaves. The ma- 
chinery obviously functioned with greater ease than its title would 
indicate, for from 1851 to 1861 its 100 members contributed 
$15,000 to the cause. 


Nearly all of the Southern bishops owned slaves, either by in- 
heritance or purchase. This fact indicates their acceptance of 
slavery as an endurable if not justifiable burden. When his wife 
had the option of inheriting money or 400 slaves, Bishop 
Polk of Louisiana encouraged her to take the slaves, as he thought 
thereby he could function better in his state as a man of influence. 
Evidence of his compromise is found in his reaction to slavery 
as he had seen it as a younger man traveling in England: “The 
more I see of those who are without slaves, the more I am pre- 
pared to say that we are seriously wronging ourselves by retain- 
ing them... .”** When Cobbs, before his consecration as bishop, 
left Virginia to move to Ohio, he thought it well to free his slaves, 
but they declined to be left behind. Cobbs, like many thinking 
men, saw the terrible plight of the freedman and thought his 
own responsibility lay in the care of the Negro rather than in 
throwing him without substance or means of living into a society 
which had no place for him as a free man. He was persuaded 
that the services of the Episcopal Church were “eminently suited 
to the wants and circumstances of the colored people,” because 
its elementary instruction and constant repetition fastened truth 
on the memory. In his first convention address, Stephen Elliott, 
Bishop of Georgia, spoke of the responsibility of the diocese to 
the Negro: “The religious instruction of our domestics, and of 
the negroes upon the plantations, is a subject that should never 
be passed over in the address of a Southern Bishop.” He visited 
plantations, baptized and confirmed Negroes, and insisted that 
the Negroes were not opposed to the services and the beliefs of 
the Episcopal Church. “There should be,” he said, “much less 
danger of inhumanity on the one side, or of insubordination on 
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the other, between parties who knelt, upon the Lord’s Day, 
around the same table, and were partakers of the same Com- 
munion.”*' It was the practice of Bishops Otey, Elliott, Cobbs, and 
Polk to administer confirmation to whites and blacks at the same 
time, kneeling at the same altar rail. Interpreting the acts of the 
bishops as reflections of the church’s attitudes, serious laymen 
followed the examples set for them in patriarchial relationship. 
Between the master and the slave, “It was not the virtue of 
democracy, the practice of equality, but the virtue of aristocracy, 
noblesse oblige, which was exercised in this relationship.”** Quite 
rationally from this premise, the church did not consider slave- 
holding a sin and never officially sought to make it a subject of 
discipline. 


A similar attitude toward slavery was found in the northern 
congregations of the Episcopal Church. The pronouncements of 
two leaders will indicate the position of many churchmen who 
lived outside the rich farmlands of the South. During the Civil 
War, John H. Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, declared that slavery 
was not in opposition to God’s will and that slavery as found 
in the South was far more desirable than the system of the em- 
ployer and the hired slave. Samuel Seabury, a Protestant Episco- 
pal clergyman of New York, in a book, American Slavery . . . 
Justified, published just before the Civil War, expressed his ac- 
ceptance of the point of view of Southern slaveholders and in- 
sisted that slavery was not forbidden by the New Testament and 
had been established by Divine Providence. The same sentiment 
had been expressed as early as 1834 by Bishop Ives of North 
Carolina in a sermon and then printed: “No man or set of men 
are entitled to pronounce slavery wrong; and . . . as it exists in 
the present day it is agreeable to the order of Divine Provi- 
dence.”** These attitudes sprang from the sincere convictions 
that what is is right and that it is not the duty or privilege of man 
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to depreciate or criticize the powers ordained of God. The action 
taken in 1843 by the Diocese of Louisiana seems now most typi- 
cal in interpreting the attitude of the church toward slavery. The 
Episcopal churches, it declared, are “not political crusaders, but 
simple and guileless teachers” of the Gospel, and they should 
not “dogmatize on the civil relations or rights of individuals” but 
rather should be “chiefly concerned with the hearts and con- 
sciences of those to whom we go.”** In 1856 the letter of the 
bishops to the General Convention advised that with party poli- 
tics and sectional disputes the ministry should have no dealings. 


As sectional differences became more marked by vested in- 
terests and as controversies over slavery reached white heat, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church by virtue of its class solidarity was 
in a unique position on the eve of the Civil War. Almost unique, 
I should say, for the Disciples of Christ had reached the same 
place from the other end of the ladder. The Disciples of Christ, 
centered in Tennessee, Kentucky, and western Virginia, wore 
the cool aloofness of border interests. This church had neither 
stretched itself over a large area nor gathered into its fold 
people of widely different tastes, cultures, and backgrounds. 
Strictly from the standpoint of membership, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, although a national church, had _ sectional 
strength—three fourths of American Episcopalians were residents 
of free states in 1850. Denominations whose members were evenly 
distributed in slave states and free states were split by slavery; 
sectional churches were able to avoid division. Had the Episcopal 
Church permitted itself to be involved in the political storm prior 
to the Civil War, any attempt to adopt in the General Convention 
a resolution condemning slavery would have been resisted solidly 
by Southern bishops, other clergy, and laity, and would have 
precipitated a division in the church. A split in the church body 
was too dear a price to pay for the enforcement of a different 
social pattern on its Southern members. When political secession 
was first proposed, Bishop Otey wrote to Bishop Polk: “It is God 
alone that can still the madness of the people . . . . To what 
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quarter shall we look, when such men as you and Elliott delib- 
erately favor secession? What can we expect, other than mob-law 
and violence among the masses, when . . . the Ministers . . . 
are found on the side of those who openly avow their determina- 
tion to destroy the work which our fathers established . . . ?”** 
Polk had hoped for peaceable secession; Cobbs with clearer 
vision saw that it was impossible, for there was no natural boun- 


dary. 


When secession became a reality, Southern leaders in the 
Episcopal Church, following the precedents and principles of 
1789, maintained that political separation necessitated the forma- 
tion of a new church. On July 3, 1861, delegates to a convention 
met in Montgomery to draft a constitution for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Confederate States. Not until Septem- 
ber 19, 1862, three days before Lincoln issued the Emancipation 
Proclamation, was the official announcement made of the accep- 
tance of the constitution by the requisite number of dioceses. The 
Episcopal Church, true to its traditional policy of non-interference 
in church and state relation, contributed few elements to en- 
courage division or to hinder reunion. The General Convention 
so tactfully ignored the existence of ecclesiastical secession that 
it was possible for the seceding dioceses to return agreeably to 
their former status at the end of the war. The devotion of Episco- 
pal churchmen to the catholic aspects of their religion had out- 
weighed whatever concern there may have been for social and 
political issues which had disturbed and divided other churches. 


By 1850 the Protestant Episcopal Church, with a program of 
evangelism and expansion directed by a devoted and capable 
clergy and laity, had regained the numerical strength which it 
had enjoyed prior to the American Revolution. A steady addi- 
tion of communicants, coming largely from other churches, raised 
the Episcopal Church to sixth place in membership among 
American denominations—a position approximately the same as it 
holds today. This strength was well concentrated in the Eastern 
states, with about five per cent of its members living in the 
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Tidewater section at the time of the Civil War and even less in 
the back country of the Southern states. The social and economic 
status of its members may be inferred from the fact that in value 
of church property it ranked third. From an upper-middle class 
the church had a core of strength and influence which provided 
financial resources and social prestige far beyond the normal 
expectation of its size. These tangible facts lead safely, so it seems, 
to the assumption that the Episcopal Church between the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Civil War had suitably adjusted itself to 
design, purpose, and needs. By rules of arithmetic and other in- 
adequate yardsticks, the church lagged far behind some major 
denominations in the South. Yet this method of comparison fails 
to take into account the nature of the church and its inheritance, 
the type of communicant, and the goal to which both the church 
and the communicant aspired—a sober, moral impact upon a 
growing country. Judged by education, devotion, sincerity, refine- 
ment, and courage, the galaxy of bishops who served the church 
in the South had no superior among the ecclesiastical leaders in 
other churches. In the area to which this paper is limited the 
Episcopal Church and Episcopalians, wise and expedient, ac- 
cepted many of the bases of a society somewhat crude and un- 
lettered. Although a modified form of Evangelicalism prevailed 
in several of the dioceses and limited adaptations were made to 
current religious practices and demands, this transplanted church 
remained close to its traditional faith and ritual. 





The Operation of American 
Democracy, 1861-1865: 


Some Questions 


By ROY F. NICHOLS 


ie IMMINENCE OF 1961-1965 1s A REMINDER OF CENTENNIALS TO 
come. During these periods of remembrance the historian will 
be called upon to provide the substance of what is to be recalled. 
But is the historian in this instance in all things prepared? Cer- 
tainly there has been a huge quantity of writing, but has the 
whole story even of essentials been told? The answer should be 
“No.” Despite a century of historical writing and study, the 
analysis of even such presumably hackneyed themes as the politi- 
cal circumstances of the crisis is still incomplete. For the purpose 
of indicating soiae gaps in knowledge regarding the functioning 
of democracy in these years, some questions may be profitably 
asked and tentatively answered by hypotheses designed to pro- 
voke further research, thought, and discussion. 


These are the questions posed. Was not one of the principal 
factors contributing to the crisis the existence within the Republic 
of not one but two systems of democratic behavior, each of long 
standing, each based upon contrasting cultural conditioning fac- 
tors, and each destined to persist after the period of crisis was 
past? Has it not been incorrectly assumed that there existed a 
more consistent and more mature two-party system than actually 
had been achieved by 1861-1865? Can we speak of the existence 
before 1861 of such an organized system as is known today? Has 
there been adequate analysis of the functioning of the intricate 
politics that was in operation during the war years within both 
of the belligerent societies? Were not the internal political con- 
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tests going on within the Confederacy and the Union of such 
force as to warrant the statement that these political conflicts 
were as significant as the military campaigns and perhaps were 
in the end as dominant influences in determining the result as 
any others? Certain hypotheses are here presented in an endeavor 
to stimulate further historical consideration of these questions. 


During the four score and five years between the Declaration 
of Independence and the organization of the Confederacy, not 
one but two systems of democratic behavior were developed 
within the United States. The evolution of two such political 
patterns was conditioned by basic forces molding the American 
culture. The Republic east of the Mississippi was divided early 
in its history into contrasting societies which developed conflicting 
folkways, including political patterns. In the southern of these so- 
cieties, climate, soil, and accident dictated a predominantly rural 
population which had small use for and developed few metro- 
politan communities and a not-too-much larger number of towns. 
The tone of these communities was shaped by the English fashion 
of “squirearchy.” Ambitious individuals aspired to be masters 
of estates, justices of the peace, and parish vestrymen; their unit 
of government, as in England, was to be the county. In the 
colonial era a structured “leadership, relatively permanent and 
often practically self-perpetuating, had been established on the 
English pattern in the seaboard colonies south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. This society had a distinctly feudal flavor in that there 
was a recognized, somewhat static, distinction between the lead- 
ers and the led which gave weight and general acceptance to the 
opinions of the large landholders. 


When population proceeded westward across the mountains, 
this system of political organization likewise went westward, and 
in the transmontane South the county continued to be the political 
unit, towns were few, and the structured leadership migrated 
with the people. This type of community was democratic in that 
it was more fluid in its structure than it had been on the seaboard. 
There was a good deal of opportunity for new communities to 
be created as new land was offered for sale, and anyone with 
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savings or credit could buy large landholdings and thus enter 
the local elite. The lack of entail also meant that these large hold- 
ings could be divided or estates sold to new owners. Also, in the 
newer communities there was less appointive power in the hands 
of the county court and there were more elective officials. Fur- 
thermore, while there was protest against “aristocracy,” there 
was no real resistance to it, for it was too easy to raise the status 
of the individual, and, besides, the freedom to criticize and to vote 
changes meant that real grievance was apt to be slight. Politics 
much of the time had something of the “game” status. In fact 
the frequent political campaigns were occasions for community 
gatherings and entertainments, since the oratory of the day was 
emotionally exhilarating and the refreshments, barbecue and 
“spirits,” physically stimulating. There was a tendency to take 
politics and religion “strong.” 


This type of community and this type of political behavior 
needed a minimum of organization and depended largely upon 
an accepted pattern of human relationships. There were natural, 
almost hereditary, leaders whose views were influential and who 
were quite genuinely acknowledged as the ones to perform the 
simple responsibilities of government. When members of these 
elites vied for office, their followers lined up to be counted as a 
matter of course. The candidates went from crossroads to cross- 
roads, from country church to country church, from county ham- 
let to county hamlet, from grove to grove; at these places they 
harangued the voters and their families. A good orator could 
hold his audience out in the sun, standing up, often for an hour 
or even more. It was all very personal and rather informal. 


Of party organization in the South there was, therefore, very 
little in any modern sense, though in the 1840's party labels be- 
came current and partisan conventions more common. The names 
Democrat and Whig had been used in common with the voters in 
other areas, but Southern popular loyalties had been initially 
rather to chieftains such as Jackson, Harrison, Clay, and Taylor 
than to principles. Then as the 1850's developed there was a 
growing sense of danger to the community and a rallying to a 
new cause, Southern nationalism, which submerged partisan 
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division. A unifying emotion became the chief element. Political 
leaders competed in promises to save the local folkways, to pro- 
tect the South against the machinations of the Yankee political 
operators, and to destroy the “menace”of Negro emancipation. 
Certainly by 1860 the chief political impulse in the South was 
apprehension of the success of a Northern party, which might be 
ruinous. Yet in the face of this, the Southern political leaders, 
secure in their dominance of the Senate and Democratic nomi- 
nating conventions, did little or nothing to perfect political or- 
ganization for either offensive or defensive purposes. The Whig 
party lost much of its vigor, and popular reliance was increasingly 
placed on dominating the Democratic party as the instrument 
of protection. 


Outside the South other conditions prevailed. In the Northern 
states the origin of the bodies politic had been corporate rather 
than feudal. The English municipal corporation, the trading com- 
pany, the religious congregation or denominational synod, these 
were the patterns. Here there was town life, speculative communi- 
ty promotion, enterprise. Here the leadership was not permanent; 
it had to be created on each frontier as the small communities, in 
rude democratic equalitarian cooperation, met the problems of 
building the fast-multiplying boom towns. This contrasted with 
the moving of Southern ready-made elites to new planting areas 
and the mere repetition of the plantation system. In the South 
there was no active communal creativeness, but merely the trans- 
fer of a structure or pattern which called forth little in the way 
of new leadership. In the numerous towns in the North, how- 
ever, there was no accepted structure of leadership; new leaders 
were always appearing. Also, in the older sections population was 
fast-growing in the ever-increasing metropolitan areas, so that 
often the simple personal touch dominant in the South was lost 
and the problem of appealing to the mass had to be met. That 
meant the mobilization of groups—mass appeal. Organization and 
regimented parties were the Northern order of the day. 


The fact that there were these two contrasting patterns of 
political operation was one of the basic determinants in bringing 
on the conflict, and one that has continued to shape our political 
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life ever since. In response to the growth of population and the 
burgeoning of the perhaps premature nationalism of the 1830's 
and 1840's, as has already been suggested, somewhat sketchy 
parties had been organized. This was in some part at least be- 
cause it was a natural, long established cultural pattern bred in 
the Anglo-American mores to divide into two opposing teams 
or parties when seeking to decide who was to rule. These two 
parties were so immersed in this nationalism that they failed to 
come to grips with the realities of the anti-nationalism indicated 
by the deep-seated sectional cleavage. Rather they affected a 
negativism or laissez-faire attitude which gained popular favor 
for the Democratic party. However, this negativism in a period 
of phenomenal expansion and promotion meant frustration to 
too many. It was only a matter of time before the frustrated 
would organize and pool their demands for a positive program 
of government policy designed to fit in with the expansive and 
promotional spirit of the times. Unfortunately, these frustrations 
were sectionalized. The Southerners were content with negativ- 
ism, for their system could flourish without government aid, car- 
ried on by the moderate, paced enterprise of their rural elite. As 
this elite had come to view its health and prosperity as dependent 
upon protecting white supremacy against possible destruction 
through a change in status of its Negro slaves, its emotions were 
complicated by fear of the destructive results of the rise of a new 
power. For these frustrated elements were seeking to use as a 
mobilization agent the widespread Northern antagonism to human 
slavery and the sinful slave power. The Southern leadership had 
cause for concern over this organized attack on their institutional 
set-up, particularly as they thought it implied possible slave in- 
surrection involving the horrors of murder, rapine, loss of prop- 
erty, and the destruction of their society. 


This state of apprehension in the South underlines one of the 
hazards of democracy. The hazard arises from the fact that con- 
tending candidates capitalize on fears and anxieties in their elec- 
tion propaganda. Thus in Southern political contests in the fifties, 
these fears became the chief campaign material. Rival candidates 
vied with one another in pointing out the dangers inherent in 
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Republican success and in promising to prevent these disastrous 
consequences. This situation was the more rousing to Southern 
emotions because elections were so scattered in time. Today, 
most of them are held in November every two or four years, 
but in the fifties there was no such regularity except in presi- 
dential contests, and state and congressional elections were being 
held somewhere in most months of every year. There was no rest 
or relaxation in the press reporting these contests. A type of 
sectional tension, a unity conditioned by fear, a new loyalty not 
to the nation but to the section, was stimulated until it became a 
firmly held conviction that the triumph of the new Northern 
party, the Republicans, would mean the ruin of the South, the 
humiliation of its pride, the ravishing of its womanhood, and 
dominance by the recently savage Negro. When the new party 
triumphed in 1860, this cumulating emotion boiled over. 


This growing preoccupation with Southern security during the 
1850's had destroyed the vitality of whatever of a two-party 
system had haltingly begun in the South. The growing Southern 
nationalism was crystallizing a species of political unity. The 
news of Republican success in November 1860 gave the leaders 
of this form of Southern impulse the use of a chain reaction 
which they cleverly guided in a sequence of secessions, culmi- 
nating in a quasi-united assertion of Southern independence that 
was modeled on the effort of 1776. The establishment of the 
Confederacy was the result in no small part of the operation of 
those democratic processes which tend to exploit fears, and in 
this instance they did so to the point of inducing a species of 
mass hysteria.’ 
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This revolution which produced the Confederacy opened a new 
chapter in the history of American political behavior, so far too 
little studied. The chapter, when completely written, will shed 
much light on the unique character of the Southern edition of 
American Democracy and more clearly demonstrate the thesis 
of the existence of two democracies in one Republic. 


«| 


The initial conditioning factor in Confederate politics was a 
specious unity. In reality, there were basic cleavages within the 
South with decided political effects which should be more clearly 
recognized. There was an initial controversy over timing, a dis- 
pute between those who wanted speedy secession by the in- 
dividual states and those who argued for delay until confederated 
cooperative action could be secured. This division probably had 
a controlling influence upon the series of personal negotiations 
and political caucuses which shaped the choice of the Provisional 
President and Vice President of the Confederacy. 


A second significant element in the politics of the new Confed- 
eracy was the fact that secession had been based on a false as- 
sumption—namely that the fifteen slave states would present a 
united front. This they did not. Only seven of the fifteen were 
prepared to accept Republican victory as sufficient cause for 
revolution. Therefore the motley group of ill-assorted politicos 
who came together at Montgomery on February 4, 1861, to form 
a new republic, had much reason to wonder at their chances of 
success with less than half their potential realized. 


A third element in Confederate politics was the seeming fact 
that throughout this move there is some indication of the exist- 
ence of an informal strategy making group at Washington, who 
from at least midsummer of 1860 had been looking toward a 
drastic political reordering. A varying group of senators and 
federal office holders were active in this planning, and promi- 
nent among them seem to have been Senators Slidell and Ben- 
jamin of Louisiana, Toombs of Georgia, Mason and Hunter of 
Virginia, Davis of Mississippi, Yulee and Mallory of Florida, Clay 
of Alabama, and Secretary Cobb of the Treasury. These were 
probably not all equally active and there were undoubtedly 
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others. Whether these men can be charged as they were during 
the ensuing war with conspiracy depends entirely on semantic 
considerations. They were in touch with the local operators and 
they did give advice. Their views seem to have had influence at 
Montgomery. 


Finally, there was a fourth conditioning factor, an obscure situ- 
ation which may have influenced political behavior then and may 
have continued to do so during the next four years. There were 
probably some prominent actors in this drama who were more 
interested in a reconstructed United States than in Southern 
independence. They wished some reorganization of the Republic 
which would give the Southern states an autonomy within the 
nation and some sort of protective veto. Thus they could enjoy 
local self-government with no fear of Northern interference or 
financial exaction. To these, secession or the threat thereof was 
merely a means designed to secure such concessions. They hoped 
that by selecting conservative officers who might possibly share 
their hopes of reconstruction they could insure it. 


Of these four conditioning factors, the most influential in presi- 


dent-making at Montgomery was the disappointment over the 
fact that only seven states had responded, a fact which en- 
couraged the belief that any policy shaping the new organization 
should be directed toward securing the adherence of the other 
slave states. In view of the widespread resentment at the swift 
action of the Lower South, it was felt that none of the leaders 
of precipitate secessionishould be given prominence. Therefore, 
the prominent spokesmen of the “radical” element, Rhett, Toombs, 
and Yancey, were passed over, to their great disappointment. The 
success of Cobb was probably balked by the fact that Toombs 
and Stephens were not willing to accept him. In fact, Virginia 
influence, molded in some part by Senators Hunter and Mason, 
and the belief that more conservative leadership might increase 
Virginia's willingness to join, may have been the controlling 
factors in the selection of Jefferson Davis, friend and senatorial 
colleague of Hunter and Mason, for the Provisional President. 
Stephens was elected Vice President for much the same reason, 
as well as for the fact that Georgia must have one of her promi- 
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nent triumvirate rewarded—and this despite the fact that Stephens 
had opposed secession. 


These considerations seem to have been controlling ideas in 
the minds of the forty-three delegates from six states (Texas was 
not yet represented) when on February 18 they elected Jefferson 
Davis and Alexander H. Stephens to the executive offices. The 
delegates represented both Whigs and Democrats, secessionists 
and non-secessionists; only Georgia and South Carolina sent men 
of note. When Jefferson Davis undertook to organize his adminis- 
tration, it is interesting to mark that he selected four of his six 
cabinet officers from among his congressional associates: three 
Senators, Toombs, Mallory, and Benjamin, and one Representa- 
tive, Reagan. Each of the seven states had a representative in the 
executive save Georgia, which had two (Toombs and Stephens); 
Georgia also had the President of the Provisional Congress, Cobb. 
All were Democrats, though three, Toombs, Benjamin, and 
Stephens, had been Whigs and Cobb a Union Democrat. While, 
therefore, there was no discernible pattern of partisanship in 
the politics of the organization of the Confederacy, there were 
evidences of factional division which were to continue to be 
influential. There was to be constant political warfare within the 
Confederacy, and of it we know too little. 


Any study of voting behavior in the Confederacy is difficult 
because of the short-lived nature of the new combination and 
the failure of the principals to create a record. Journalists and 
participants were, on the whole, too preoccupied with the military 
campaigns to have much inclination to write about political be- 
havior. A brief glance at the Confederate elections will also ex- 
plain the historians’ lack of data. The Provisional Congress 
organized, elected the executive, and made the laws necessary 
to set up the new government without reference to any popular 
approval by ballot. The first elections which they authorized 
were held on the first Wednesday in November in 1861, when, 
by law, the citizens were required to choose electors for the 
presidency and members of the House of Representatives of the 
new Congress. These electors would choose a president and vice 
president to serve for six years from Washington’s Birthday in 
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1862. In the meantime, the state legislatures would select two 
senators from each state. The first regular Congress would organ- 
ize on February 18, 1862, for a two-year period of service. 


In these nine months between the assembling of the Provisional 
Congress and the first march to the polls, war had broken out 
and the Confederacy had won certain victories, notably at Bull 
Run. President Davis had been much engrossed in the creation 
of an army. As he had been a graduate of West Point, an army 
officer in the Mexican War, and Secretary of War under Pierce, 
it was only natural that his military training should dominate his 
interest. It was also natural that he should seek the services of 
his fellow West Point alumni. Unfortunately, however, he was not 
always able to get along with his generals. His difficulties, first 
with the victor at Bull Run, Beauregard, and later with Joseph 
E. Johnston, had certain political repercussions. In fact, in the 
elections of 1861 Beauregard’s name was mentioned as a possible 
competitor for the presidency. However, nothing came of it; the 
period of Confederate enthusiasm and pride in unity was still at 
its height, and the election of Davis and Stephens was unanimous. 
There were various contests for House seats, but organized parti- 
sanship did not play a significant part. In the contest for Senate 
seats, Hunter was elected by Virginia, but Louisiana refused 
such a place to Benjamin. 


As there was no second election for the presidency, there was 
never a real presidential campaign. The only other Confederate 
election was that for the second Congress in November 1863. 
However, state elections took place regularly as in pre-war days. 
In the congressional election and in some of the state elections 
there was slight or no evidence of anything like party label or 
organization, but there were differences of opinion and contests. 
These same differences appeared on the floors of the Confederate 
houses of Congress. First, there was the difference between 
upper and lower South. The capital was early moved to Virginia, 
and the compelling influence of the Virginians was much com- 
mented upon. There was a clash of interest between the cotton 
planting states and the others, which showed particularly in the 
enacting of tax legislation. Most potent was the feeling in evi- 
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dence almost from the beginning that this was a rich man’s war 
and a poor man’s fight. The small land owners who had few or 
no slaves were conscripted, while the wealthy planters were 
exempted so that the Negro labor supply might be kept at work 
and in order. Also, it was not long before islands of disaffection 
began to appear. In western North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, 
northern Alabama, as well as in western Virginia, traditional 
antagonism which had been long smoldering against the older 
sections of those states burst into occasional flame as the war 
dragged out and the cherished independence seemed less likely 
to be realized. Secret organizations fostered, and outspoken 
leaders proclaimed, a growing sentiment for reconstruction. By 
the congressional elections of 1863, much of the Confederacy 
was occupied by Union forces and the trans-Mississippi was cut 
off from the rest. It had been very clearly demonstrated that the 
: senators and representatives early admitted from Kentucky and 
Missouri represented nobody, while it was all too obvious that 
various congressmen from Tennessee and Louisiana had lost 
their constituencies. 


When the congressional elections were over, out of a House 
of 100 only fifty-three were returning to the Second Congress; 
the other forty-seven had been replaced by newcomers. Some, 
of course, had not run again, but many had been defeated for 
reelection. In these contests the unpopularity of war measures 
such as conscription, taxes in kind, currency depreciation, martial 
law, and the suspension of the privilege of the Writ of Habeas 
Corpus had been featured. So was Davis’ lack of popularity; 
even the Vice President was denouncing Davis as a dictator. The 
governors of Georgia and North Carolina were on the verge of 
treason in their refusal to work with the Confederacy. In Georgia 
only one of the ten congressmen was sent back. In both houses 
the enemies of Jefferson Davis were very vocal. Albert G. Brown, 
Senator from Mississippi, was the President’s longtime enemy; 
so was Henry S. Foote, formerly of Mississippi, now representing 
a Tennessee district in the House. There was also a recognizable 
Union bloc. Davis, his nerves shattered and a frequent invalid, 
had no capacity to placate his enemies. But their pride and 
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the obviously overwhelming difficulties confronting the President 
kept a majority more or less in his favor, though the rancor of 
his opponents oft obscured that fact. Only in the last few weeks 
of the presidency did congressmen en masse openly defy him. 
During the entire four years there was a contest within a con- 
test, and in part the Confederacy was defeated from within. 


During the brief experience of the Confederacy there was 
much politics but little organization. Local factions, personal 
feuds, the vendetta of individuals, the bitter search for scape- 
goats when things went wrong—all these marked the worsening 
fortunes of the Confederate government and the growing despair 
of the people. Confederate Governors Joseph E. Brown of Georgia 
and Zeb Vance of North Carolina seemed to be contemplating 
another secession and state independence. To make matters worse, 
the Lincoln administration was endeavoring to organize such 
southerners as were loyal to the old government, as many were 
convinced that the war was really being fought to preserve 
aristocracy. At Lincoln’s behest Andrew Johnson was building 
a new power in Tennessee, and various agents were trying the 
same thing in Louisiana, Arkansas, and North Carolina. 


Despite these difficulties, political behavior went on function- 
ing, but haphazardly and chaotically. Deterioration of morale 
was reflected in a growing confusion of faction. Real discipline 
had never been developed in government or politics. In the army, 
for instance, the men elected many of their officers below the 
grades of general. Whatever operations were successful in fighting 
or politics had to be carried through by spirit and mass en- 
thusiasm—training and discipline were never achieved. This was 
also true in the legislatures and in Congress; no partisan, caucus 
discipline developed. Moreover, as the fine flower of the “chiv- 
alry” was killed or invalided and the ranks of the squirearchy 
were decimated, local elite leadership broke down, and there 
appeared signs of a psychological revolt on the part of the yeomen 
against fighting to preserve the status of the rich. Finally, no 
spiritual leadership exerted by a personality appeared in civil 
life to galvanize Southern loyalty to the cause. Davis could not 
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do what Lincoln did. Lee might have done so had he had the 
motivation to try. The Confederacy, which had started incom- 
plete, never realized its full potential and finally fell apart—yet 
despite this disillusioning experience an election was never missed 
nor a result questioned; the process of self-government never 
faltered but pushed inevitably onward in the face of increasing 


difficulties. 


In writings on the political history of the Confederacy, an 
unorganized unity has been assumed which never existed. From 
the start there was the same lack of discipline in politics that there 
was in the army. There was, likewise, an absence of civilian co- 
operating leadership and grand political strategy just as there 
was in the military effort. Political factions operated something 
like the independent, uncoordinated armies of the Confederacy. 
The political operators of the Confederate states were never 
able to organize parties to conduct election fights and then close 
ranks after stated battles. They could not seem to utilize the 
great Anglo-American achievement of organized and controlled 
periodic demonstrations of hostility, ie., partisan elections, which 
can be so psychologically strengthening on the catharsis principle. 


This review of the political experience of the Confederacy 
emphasizes the fact that we must reconsider the strength and 
character of the two-party system in this nation, particularly in 
the light of more recent experience in Southern politics. We can 
ask the question, was the South ever a two-party section in the 
sense that there were two well-organized national parties op- 
erating there? Has not the South always had a politics of its own, 
a political autonomy? Did not the South by its war experience 
insure what it sought, an autonomy within the nation and a 
political power which enables it at times, as now, for all practical 
purposes to control national legislation?’ 


2No history of Confederate politics has been written. Much illumination is 
found in E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 ( Baton 
Rouge, 1950). An earlier summary is Nathaniel W. Stephenson, The Day of the 
‘Confederacy . . . (New Haven, 1919). There is some analysis in Roy F. Nichols, 
The Disruption of American Democracy (New York, 1948), 460-73. Intimate 
glimpses of political operation can be found in Mary B. Chesnut, A Diary from 
Dixie, Ben Ames Williams, ed. (New York, 1949); John B. Jones, A Rebel War 
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A parallel examination of political behavior in the United States 
during the conflict reveals an experience somewhat similar to 
that of the Confederacy, but one which produced contrasting re- 
sults. The Union political experience exhibited almost as much 
need for new effort as did that of the Confederacy, for in the 
older society a new political order had likewise to be developed. 


The leaders of the new Republican party in the North were 
almost as unprepared for their tasks as were those of the Con- 
federacy. The Republicans, prior to the election of 1860, had 
had no opportunity to operate the federal government. They 
had had some practice on the state level and had been accorded 
two trial periods in the lower house of Congress, 1855-1857, 
1859-1861. Now, in 1861, for the first time, they were called upon 
to organize for responsible government by controlling the execu- 
tive and the legislative arms of government. Hitherto they had 
been in opposition; now they in theory at least were in control. 


The problems of organizing for government were infinitely 
complicated by first the imminence and then the final outbreak 
of war. The Republican party had begun as a series of state or- 
ganizations scattered in date of origin through the months of the 
years 1854-1855. It did not achieve any national central direction 
until 1856, when a campaign mechanism was created for the 
purpose of securing the election of a president. This attempt 
failed, and as was usual in those days the new organization ceased 
to function for the four-year interval between contests. Not until 
1860, when it was necessary to arrange for another national con- 
vention, did this committee resume its operations. 


At that time it became more than ever apparent that the so- 
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called party was a group of state and sectional factions, and that 
this factionalism was complicated by past political association. 
There were strong state machines like those of New York and 
Ohio. There were sectional interests and keen rivalry between 
eastern and western operators. Likewise, practically all of these 
prominent leaders had been previously something else, either 
Whigs, Democrats, Know-Nothing Americans, or Free Soilers. 
As such, they had at one time been antagonists of some of their 
present associates, and these former antagonisms often died hard 
and lingered to encourage jealousies and factionalism. 


The nominating experience of 1860 underlined these elements 
of disunity. The western group had secured the convention for 
Chicago and then created an atmosphere of local pressure which 
had much to do with the defeat of Senator William H. Seward 
of New York, the favored candidate. Abraham Lincoln had won, 
somewhat to the surprise of the rank and file of the party. The 
result had been achieved largely by shrewd political operation 
and in response to no public demand. 


There was thus some slight similarity between the situations 
of Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln; each had to create 
patterns of political operation without any real popular mandate 
for his personal service. Davis was, of course, better known, but 
few in the new Confederacy would have thought of him in the 
first group of favorites. Lincoln had almost as little political 
machinery to aid him as Davis. Lincoln’s party was untried ad- 
ministratively and almost as little experienced legislatively. 


Lincoln’s first task, like Davis’, was to create a cabinet. He did 
not seek to choose someone from each state, he had too few 
places, but he did try a harmonization of the more important 
elements in his intricately disorganized party. Seward, like 
Toombs, received the State Department as chief rival. The East- 
ern wing, besides, placed Cameron and Welles. The West secured 
the appointments of Chase and Smith, and the border states of 
Blair and Bates. Seward, Smith, and Bates had been Whigs, Blair 
and Welles had been Democrats, Cameron had been both, and 
Chase had been a Whig much earlier but latterly a Free Soiler 
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and Independent Democrat. So radical on the slavery issue was 
Chase that Lincoln was under great pressure not to take him, and 
the conservative Seward at one point refused to serve in the same 
cabinet with him. Cameron was so widely opposed as a corrup- 
tionist that Lincoln once asked to be released from appointing 
him though he did not persist in withdrawing the offer. When the 
cabinet finally was sworn in they had little in common, not even 
a respect for Lincoln, their “chief.” 


As they assembled they were further confused by the possi- 
bility of war. Here Lincoln was as uncertain as the others; further- 
more he was suffering from a delusion. He believed that the bulk 
of the Southern people, or at least a large proportion of them, were 
loyal to the Union, and that the idea of secession was the child 
of the planting aristocracy and of political leaders who had 
ulterior motives, the protection of their power and property. He 
wished to think that if overt acts could be avoided he might 
reach certain submerged leaders of this Union sentiment and 
rally them to influence a resurgence of loyalty to the flag. He 
tried to get one of them to enter his cabinet, he sent agents down 
to get into contact with them, and he negotiated vigorously with 


Virginia unionists. All this availed him nothing; he only dis- 
covered that there was something like Southern nationalism 
activating a united South. When he learned this and when the 
spring elections went against the Republicans he refused any 
further concessions or delays, “And the War Came.” At this point 
he and his heterogeneous cabinet had to organize not merely to 
administer the government but also to fight a war. 


The organization of a compact, effective war machine was not 
going to be easy. Lincoln found two situations which much com- 
plicated his task. In his party was the Radical faction, who were 
determined to destroy the political power of the South and were 
capitalizing on the popular interest in abolishing slavery to rally 
support for this objective. Their secondary objective was to con- 
stitute themselves the ruling congressional Junto, such as had 
been controlling the government for the Democrats since the 
days of Polk. Lincoln himself realized that they were almost as 
much a menace to his power and success as the Confederates. 
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He was more interested in restraining the secession of the border 
states and restoring the Union than in exalting the power of a 
radical or Jacobin congressional cabal. So he had in effect to con- 
duct two campaigns, one to control his party and the other to 
defeat the Confederate armies; he found them constantly en- 


tangled. 


As a leader he soon discovered that the support of his own 
heterogeneous party, weakened by the rival pretensions of the 
Radicals, was not enough. Politically, therefore, he sought to 
create a wartime coalition, including the War Democrats. In 
fact he had carefully considered taking Joseph Holt, a member of 
Buchanan’s cabinet, into his own original council. When he trans- 
ferred Cameron to Russia he did appoint such a Democrat, Edwin 
M. Stanton, also a member of Buchanan’s ill-starred administra- 
tion. In the meantime, particularly after Bull Run, in his almost 
frantic search for good military commanders he chose a number 
of Democrats, such as George B. McClellan, generally with the 
endorsement of Republican governors and senators. 


When the fortunes of war went against the Union arms, the 
Radical faction sought to capitalize on the fact that so much of 
the army was under the command of Democrats. The Vacobin 
leaders, therefore, secured the organization of a congressional 
Committee on the Conduct of the War. Stalwart Radicals con- 
trolled this committee and sought to prove that the lack of mili- 
tary success was largely due to the treasonable designs of Demo- 
crats; Generals Charles P. Stone and, later, George B. McClellan 
were the chief targets. 


‘ 


The failure of Union armies and the concentrated opposition 
of the Radicals sharpened the warfare between the politicians 
and the President, and it also played on the easily aroused ambi- 
tions of the Radical Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase. 
Lincoln had to give some time snatched from his growing in- 
volvement in military strategy and the choice of satisfactory com- 
manders to demonstrate his independence of the Radicals. He 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation, thus securing acceptance 
of his broad interpretation of his great war power, and he ma- 
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neuvered the ambitious Chase into temporary impotence. Never- 
theless, the elections of 1862 went against him, and the Republi- 
cans barely maintained their congressional superiority. Great 
states like New York were won by the Democrats. 


This situation gave the Democrats some hope for further suc- 
cess independent of any patriotic “win the war” coalition with 
Republicans. The confused war fortunes, the virtual dismissal 
of McClellan, and the possibility of using Lincoln as a “war- 
failure” scapegoat meant that some Democrats and McClellan 
saw an opportunity to capitalize on his great popularity with the 
army, his persecution by the Radicals, and his dismissal by 
Lincoln. The General could be made out as a martyr, and the 
Republican set-backs in the fall election of 1862 encouraged 
McClellan to begin moving around making political appearances. 


Lincoln had recognized some of the weaknesses of his position, 
and he and his associates had begun a countermove. In the sum- 
mer of 1862 a new organization had been planned and its com- 
position begun. Lincoln had called in Judge James F. Edmunds, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, to create a great 
Union League with a series of local chapters which would issue 
propaganda for the Union and for the support of the war, and 
of course here we find the Lincoln germ of real party organiza- 
tion. This League would be operated and directed to some extent 
from Washington and would not be dependent on semi-autono- 
mous state machines. 


In the meantime, the Committee on the Conduct of the War 
had been creating a peculiarly offensive type of propaganda under 
guise of investigation. As McClellan emerged as a possible candi- 
date they undertook to break him down and at the same time vent 
their spleen on West Pointers. For in the Union as well as in 
the Confederacy there burned this hate, fed by the jealousy of the 
citizen soldier, against the government-trained elite. Many wit- 
nesses were called, the majority of whom were unfriendly to 
McClellan, and the result was a report published in April 1863, 
designed to dispose of McClellan permanently as a political force. 
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In the spring elections of this year, 1863, the Republicans put 
forth new effort. They were particularly worried over the New 
England states, where several governors were to be elected. 
Lincoln used the patronage. Wealthy manufacturers who were 
enormously enriched by the war contributed heavily. The Re- 
publican National Committee, which unlike previous national 
committees was working hard in the mid-term state elections, sent 
scores of speakers, including a number of generals, into New 
England, and then the new weapon was uncovered. Stanton 
furloughed soldiers home to vote where it was thought it would 
do the most good. All this paid off and the Republicans in general 
won, though by uncomfortably close margins; unfortunate indeed, 
on the other hand, was their defeat in Chicago, the metropolis 
of Lincoln’s home state. A repetition of these tactics was even 
more successful in the fall elections, in which the Republicans 
capitalized on the victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg. The 
northwestern states and strategic Pennsylvania were carried. 


But from all this the Radicals took too great comfort. They 
claimed the credit and they succeeded in believing that Stanton 


as well as Chase was with them. Were they not now able to throw 
Lincoln overboard and take over the party and the White House? 
The man to do this appeared to be Chase, and a move in his 
behalf was actively pushed early in 1864. How much Chase knew 
about this is hard to tell, as he himself lied about it later; certainly 
his ambitious daughter Kate was not unaware of such a possibility. 
A boom had in fact been started as early as August 1863, and 
during the winter a bitter pamphlet was issued scurrilously at- 
tacking Lincoln. This was followed by the Pomeroy Circular, 
designed to improve Chase’s chances. 


These moves had been met. The Postmaster General, Mont- 
gomery Blair, and his brother Frank launched violent attacks on 
Chase. Lincoln himself prepared to add to his political power 
by taking command of the reconstruction of the Union with all 
the assumption of authority which that would involve. Then in 
rather obscure ways, not yet wholly revealed, working in part 
through Judge Edmunds and his Union Leagues, Lincoln and his 
associates were planning to submerge the Republican party in 
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a new Union party in which War Democrats might find a con- 
genial home. The Republican National Convention was assembled 
as the Union Convention, and Vice President Hannibal Hamlin 
was replaced as second nominee by the Tennessee War Governor, 
Andrew Johnson, always a Democrat. 


In the face of all this Chase had wilted. He had no political 
appeal against Father Abraham, and the Radicals reluctantly had 
to give him up weeks before the convention. His place was taken 
by General John C. Frémont, the candidate of 1856, and an 
irregular convention actually nominated him. However, his 
thunder was stolen by the Democrats, who nominated General 
McClellan despite the Committee on the Conduct of the War. 
The summer of 1864 added to the complexities of the situation 
when Grant failed to capture Richmond and when Sherman’s 
western campaign seemed likewise unproductive of any sizeable 
result. 


It was in this troubled period that the Union National Com- 
mittee thought of dropping Lincoln, and the President himself 
despaired of success. But various obscure negotiations resulted 
in a new mobilization of Lincoln’s power. Frémont and Chase 
were mollified by the resignation of Montgomery Blair, Frémont 
withdrew, and then Sherman captured Atlanta. More important 
still, the great humanity of Lincoln had a vast appeal among 
the voters. The Democrats themselves helped by nominating Mc- 
Clellan on a platform that the war was a failure, thereby inviting 
McClellan’s repudiation of it and making a demonstration that 
there was a dangerous Copperhead element lurking behind him. 
Finally, the soldiers were furloughed home again, and Lincoln 
was triumphantly reelected. 


By the advent of winter in 1864 it was increasingly apparent 
that in contrast to Davis, Lincoln had been able to create both 
a political organization and a unified military command. His 
political achievement was making possible the military effort 
necessary to win the war. It is well within the realm of possibility 
that had not Lincoln been able to organize a new and effective 
political machine, the Union armies might not have been vic- 
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torious on the field. Certainly they gained no appreciable mili- 
tary success until Lincoln had begun to be politically more effec- 
tive. Had not Lincoln been able to win his political war, the 
Union armies might never have achieved their victory. One of 
the secrets of Confederate failure and Union victory was the 
political failure of the one and the political success of the other.* 


In the Confederacy the habitual absence of any capacity to 
create effective political machinery was a great factor in that 
failure to achieve either political unity or military grand strategy 
which contributed so much to the final defeat. In the Union the 
genius for organization, which was becoming increasingly charac- 
teristic, had entered the political scene. The Republican and 
Union parties together with the Union Leagues produced a real 
beginning of a national two-party system. The years of conflict 
underlined the differences in political operation between the two 
sections and demonstrated a basic fact in American democracy, 
namely, that there have always been and probably always will 
be two patterns of democratic operation in the federal system. 


Careful study of the operation of these patterns of democratic 
behavior in both the Confederacy and the Union give a reassuring 
picture of the vitality of the American system. Despite the terrible 
strain and uncertainty of domestic warfare, all elections were 
held as scheduled in both sections and the results tabulated and 
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accepted. There is no sign that even in the dread days of 1864 
there was any thought of postponing or omitting the presidential 
election. The vast power of Lincoln was submitted to the voters 
to decide whether to continue it or, despite the terrible risks 
involved, to swap horses while crossing the stream. 


As these centennial years approach it is well to give careful 
study to these questions about the functioning of democracy in 
time of trouble. At the conclusion of the election of 1864, Lincoln 
responded to a serenade with these words: “The strife of the 
election is but human-nature practically applied to the facts of 
the case. What has occurred in this case, must ever recur in 
similar cases. Human-nature will not change. In any future great 
national trial, compared with the men of this, we shall have as 
weak, and as strong; as silly and as wise; as bad and good. Let 
us, therefore, study the incidents of this, as philosophy to learn 
wisdom from... .”* The essence of the proper functioning of 
democracy, in which public utterance plays such a part, is the 
application of a saving infusion of wisdom. A continuing failure 
to understand the basic subtleties of the circumstances of the 


strife of 1861-1865 can hardly be called wisdom. 


4Abraham Lincoln, Collected Works, Roy P. Basler, ed. (8 vols., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 1953), VIII, 101. 





Medical Practice in the 
Ante Bellum South 


By JOHN DUFFY 


wes GAP BETWEEN MEDICINE IN THE ANTE BELLUM SOUTH AND 
the medical practices of the far removed medieval period is not 
nearly so great as the lapse of several centuries would indicate. 
Although tremendous strides had been taken in the realm of the 
basic sciences by the early nineteenth century, the practice of 
medicine had not kept abreast of the new discoveries. This is 
not to say that progress had not been made. New drugs were 
slowly coming into use; medical men had achieved in general 
a far better understanding of anatomy and physiology; and surgi- 
cal operations had increased in number and scope. 


Yet, despite these technological advances, medical men in the 
early nineteenth century still had little understanding of the 
nature of epidemic and contagious diseases. The great plagues 
and pestilences which had decimated the population during 
medieval times continued to sweep virtually unhindered through 
town and countryside. Smallpox, typhoid, typhus, malaria, and 
a host of dysenteric and respiratory disorders, both endemic and 
epidemic, were constantly winnowing the population. The pri- 
mary concern of doctors in the ante bellum South was the same 
one which had preoccupied the physicians of earlier centuries, 
that of finding some way to cure or prevent the perennial epi- 
demic disorders. Despite all the knowledge that had been gained 
during the preceding centuries, the medical profession to all in- 
tents and purposes was not much closer to a solution. As they 
had in times past, medical men were still frantically searching 
for the causes of disease in meteorologic factors, in atmospheric 
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conditions, in accumulated dirt and filth, and in predisposing 
constitutional factors. The concept that microscopic particles of 
life, invisible to the eye, might be the causative factor had been 
set forth several times since the seventeenth century under the 
name of the animalcular theory, but there were few sensible men 
willing to place credence in such a fantastic assumption. 


Lacking any better explanation of sickness, medical men fell 
back upon authority and tradition. The ideas of Hippocrates, 
modified, expanded, and developed into a pragmatic system by 
Galen, had become sanctified by centuries of acceptance. The 
main thesis postulated by these two early physicians was the 
humoral theory, a concept which maintained that an imbalance of 
the four humors—blood, phlegm, black bile, and yellow bile— 


was a fundamental cause of sickness. 


In the late seventeenth century another theory gained wide 
acceptance, namely Thomas Sydenham’s belief in morbific or 
peccant matter as cause of disease. This morbific substance, ac- 
cording to Sydenham, either entered the body in particles of air 
and tainted the blood or else was caused by fermentation and 
putrefaction of retained humors. However, whether sickness was 
the result of Galen’s imbalance of humors or Sydenham’s morbific 
matter, the cure was the same—the body must be cleansed and 
purified. Hence a rigorous regime of bleeding, blistering, sweat- 
ing, vomiting, and purging was fundamental to nearly all medical 
practice. 


Surgery had developed far beyond the practices of the medieval 
period, but certainly it had not kept pace with contemporary 
developments in anatomy. While imaginative and daring opera- 
tors were attempting and often succeeding in complicated opera- 
tions, by and large surgery was a field of last resort. At best 
it was an exceedingly painful and bloody business, and those 
patients who survived the initial shock too frequently succumbed 
to the resultant infection. For the most part the surgeon’s work 
consisted, as it had for centuries past, of dressing wounds, open- 
ing abscesses, and occasionally amputating. Surgical operations 
were by no means routine, and the number of surgical cases in 
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hospitals was only a small percentage of the total. It is significant 
that when William T. G. Morton persuaded Dr. John Collins 
Warren to try ether, in 1846, it was necessary to wait a week or 
two to find a suitable case. 


The ante bellum period was a particularly fascinating era in 
medical history, for speculation as to the causative factors of the 
great epidemic diseases was reaching its peak. Since man by 
nature prefers certainty to uncertainty, each epidemic theory had 
its adherents, and the quarrels between the various schools of 
medical thought literally tore the profession apart. The more 
dogmatic individuals were not content to denounce opposing 
theories but with equal bitterness denounced the theorists. At 
times this personal villification reached a point at which opposing 
medical men resorted to fists, knives, and pistols. 


Meanwhile physicians were continuing their search for the 
one panacea for all human ailments, a search which has pre- 
occupied man from the earliest times to the present. In the ante 
bellum South, calomel, bloodletting, and quinine were the main 
focal points of interest in this quest for a universal remedy. The 
first two, calomel and bloodletting, were aspects of the antiphlo- 
gistic treatment for ridding the body of excess humors; the latter, 
quinine, was derived from cinchona or Jesuit’s bark, a wonder 
drug from the New World that had earlier been hailed as a 
miracle medicine. 


While the adherents of each of these therapeutic devices de- 
bated their relative values, the average practitioner in the South 
was content to follow the antiphlogistic methods of the English 
physicians, modified to some degree by the teachings of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush and by the environmental influences of the fron- 
tier. In brief the antiphlogistic method consisted largely of bleed- 
ing, blistering, purging, vomiting, and sweating. These measures 
were not unique to the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
they were applied so drastically at this time that the period may 
well be characterized as the heroic age of medicine. A corollary 
of this drastic antiphlogistic practice was the doctrine that 
“desperate diseases require desperate remedies.” This belief was 
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widespread among American physicians and patients alike, and 
there can be little doubt that its overly enthusiastic application 
was a major factor in bringing about a sharp reaction to medi- 
cation of any sort by mid-century. 


The exact implications of a drastic antiphlogistic course of 
treatment can best be understood by reading the accounts of 
contemporary physicians and other competent observers. The 
Reverend Theodore Clapp, a prominent minister in New Orleans 
who gained local fame by his willingness to serve the sick and 
poor throughout the successive waves of epidemic disease, left 
some graphic accounts of heroic medicine. Writing in 1857, he 
stated that during one of the earlier epidemics he had seen a 
physician on “his first visit to a patient, who had been ill but four 
hours, take from him, by the lancet, fifty ounces of blood at one 
time.” After the sick man had been bled until he fainted, he was 
revived, whereupon the doctor “then ordered him to swallow, 
at once, three hundred grains of calomel and gamboge.”' A re- 
viewer in the Western Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences, 
in considering a pamphlet on the diseases of the Southern states, 


mentioned by way of introduction: “The practice of our brethren 
of the lower Mississippi, is well known to be characterized by 
great boldness and energy. The lancet and calomel, particularly 
the last, constitute their anchor of hope, in the endemic fevers 
of that region.”* 


Dr. Edward H. Barton, a prominent Southern leader in the 
American public health movement, in looking back over his medi- 
cal career in 1852, declared that in the 1820’s and 1830's the 
teachings of Dr. Rush of Philadelphia and a group of English 
physicians dominated medical thinking. Their ideas in conjunc- 
tion “with the plausible connexion of a warm climate and de- 
ranged liver, and of the influence of mercurial preparations on 
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this supposed monopolysing organ,” he said, had led “to a degree 
of empirical administration of . . . [mercury] that would now 
hardly be credited.” He himself had seen pounds of it used on 
a single plantation of about sixty or seventy slaves, and he had 
seen many individuals from the same family die “from mercurial 
mortification” within a few weeks. Its use was so common that 
in cases of doubt its prescription was almost routine. “Indeed,” 
Dr. Barton states, “when a practitioner was puzzled about the 
administration of any medicine in a disease, it was deemed per- 
fectly proper for him to prescribe a dose of calomel; which he 
did conscientiously, with well satisfied assurance, that if he did 
not give the exact medicine adapted to the case, he could not be 
far wrong.”® 


Twenty years earlier, in 1832, Dr. Barton had deplored the 
excessive use of calomel, cathartics, emetics, and blistering. At this 
time he had been practicing in the South for thirteen years and 
he had already come to abhor what he termed “drastic treatment.” 
“It makes me shudder,” he wrote in an essay on Louisiana dis- 
eases, “when I hear of ‘heroic practice; heroism in war is built 
upon the slaughter of our fellow creatures; it is little less in 
physic.”* This same year Timothy Flint in his history and geogra- 
phy of the Mississippi Valley voiced the hope ‘ ‘that the great 
quantities of calomel that are administered equally by quacks 
and regular physicians, in adherence to a system, that has grown 
into a fashion, and which levels all skill to the mechanical appli- 
cation of a certain number of grains of those medicines, will 
eventually yield to a more discriminating mode of practice.” 


Happily Flint did not have to wait long before his prediction 
came true. A few years later the editor of a New Orleans medical 
journal made this significant comment: “There has evidently 
been a great alteration in the treatment of fevers among southern 
practitioners within the last ten years.” The basic change, he 


8Edward H. Barton, An Address before the Louisiana State Medical Society 
( New Orleans, [1852] ), 7. 

4Edward H. Barton, The Application of Physiological Medicine to the Diseases 
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5Timothy Flint, The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley (Cincin- 
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wrote, was the “more moderate use of emetics and purgatives” 
and “the more prompt and bold administration of tonics, above 
all the sulphate of quinine.” Whereas formerly a thorough evacua- 
tion had been considered “a sine qua non in the early stages of 
fever . . . and calomel [had been given] with an unsparing hand,” 
the present treatment for “openly developed Bilious Fevers” was 
mild evacuants, venesection, cupping, leeching, and cold appli- 
cations. “Quinine, instead of calomel,” he declared, “is now con- 
sidered in the South, the Sampson of the Materia Medica.” 


In 1856 another Southern medical writer spoke of even greater 
changes which had occurred in medical practice. The treating 
of “acute and febrile diseases” by “blood-letting, purgation, mer- 
curialization, starvation, and other depressing, debilitating, and 
depletory measures, usually denominated antiphlogistic” had been 
modified drastically he commented; this alteration in practice 
augured well for “the usefulness and reputation of legitimate 
practical medicine.”’ However, despite this growing sentiment 
against the abuses of calomel, it had many defenders and re- 
mained a staple item of materia medica until well into the twen- 
tieth century. 


While the adherents of various medical doctrines argued with 
each other as to the merits of their respective practices, the one 
disease which tested the mettle of all physicians along the Gulf 
Coast was yellow fever. Lacking any understanding of the 
nature of the disease—in fact, not even being able to agree 
whether it was contagious or not—the more determined physicians 
desperately applied their favorite remedies. If, as so often hap- 
pened, the patient died, then the answer lay in failing to let 
enough blood, to give enough calomel, or to prescribe sufficient 
quinine. In every epidemic, medical men using entirely different 
procedures claimed they had achieved remarkable success in treat- 
ing yellow fever patients, while an equal number of practitioners, 
possibly more reflective or more honest, admitted failure. Tech- 
niques which had seemingly worked in one outbreak proved com- 


®New-Orleans Medical Journal, I (1844), 247-48. 
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pletely useless in a succeeding one. As late as 1860, exponents of 
purging, bloodletting, quinine, calomel, and various other thera- 
peutics were still dogmatically proclaiming that they had the 
answer to Yellow Jack, but increasingly the more able physicians 
were admitting that there was no specific to the disease. 


Probably the most common treatment in the early years of the 
century was Dr. Benjamin Rush’s old stand-by, purging, bleeding, 
blistering, and calomel. When yellow fever spread up the Missis- 
sippi and Red Rivers in 1830, a Southern physician sent an ac- 
count of the epidemic to the Transylvania Journal of Medicine. 
According to his report, the usual course of therapy consisted of 
bloodletting, calomel (in doses of a scruple to a drachm or more, 
repeated every four, six, or twelve hours! ), vesicatories or blisters, 
sponging with cold water, and, in the last stage of the disease, 
sulphate of quinine.* Calomel, in doses of a scruple to a drachm 
(twenty to sixty grains) or more, was undoubtedly the chief re- 
liance of Southern medical men at this time. Although bleeding 
was a routine method of practice, its use was generally moderate 
in the early years. However, Dr. Charles A. Luzenberg re-intro- 
duced syncopal bleeding for yellow fever cases in the late 1830's. 
Luzenberg, a graduate of Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia, came to New Orleans about 1829. On his death in 1849 
his good friend Dr. Thomas M. Logan delivered a memorial ad- 
dress in which he credited Luzenberg with developing the “abor- 
tive treatment” for yellow fever. 


Although Luzenberg avoided the use of calomel and purga- 
tives, he could scarcely be accused of timidity in his practice. 
His “abortive treatment” aimed “to disembarrass the nervous 
centres of that excess of blood concentrated upon them by the 
morbific cause” by means of general or local bleeding. In Dr. 
Logan’s words, Luzenberg bled “according to the circumstances 
of the case, with the courage and determination of a mind cer- 
tain of being in the right, and with the view, as Galen directs, 
jugulare febrim, to destroy the fever at a blow.” His technique 
was to place a finger upon the patient's pulse and “make a large 
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orifice in one of the veins of the arm, while the patient was seat- 
ed upright in bed.” After sixteen to thirty ounces of blood had 
flowed from the patient’s vein, his pulse would fall, perspiration 
would appear, and the patient fainted or vomited. As Dr. Logan 
triumphantly summarized the results: “In a word, the fever is 
vanquished, sometimes never to return, and when it does, the 
same process, coup sur coup, is to be repeated under certain modi- 
fications.” 


Occasionally the patient refused to cooperate with the “abor- 
tive method” and more standardized procedures were necessary. 
One morning in 1843 a physician in the New Orleans Charity 
Hospital ordered that a thirty-year-old Irishman with yellow fever 
be bled to syncope and then g given an enema. When the physician 
returned that night he found the patient “pallid and collapsed, 
bathed in sweat, and a pulse without force.” The report of the 
case explained that the house student carrying out the prescrip- 
tion “had extracted 4 Ibs. of blood by weight, and yet fainting 
was not produced, notwithstanding the patient sat erect in bed.” 
The subsequent treatment consisted of sinapisms ( plasters ) along 


the spine and epigastrium and doses of quinine and morphine. 
In a fine demonstration of man over medicine, the patient sur- 
vived."” 


The major outbreaks of yellow fever along the Gulf Coast 
in the 1850's had a sobering effect upon the medical theorists and 
brought home to a growing number of physicians the fact that 
a minimum of medication and a maximum of good nursing were 
the best hope for yellow fever patients. The most severe of the 
epidemics, an attack upon New Orleans which killed over 8,000 
people in 1853, occasioned a shrewd country physician who was 
turning in the direction of homeopathy to report: “There were 
several theories in vogue during the present epidemic, but they 
were the old ones revamped with little revision and no amend- 
ment. The wonderful advances in chemistry, physiology, and 
pathology, gave no new light to the therapeutical management 

*Thomas M. Logan, Memoir of C. A. Luzenberg, President of the Louisiana 
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of yellow fever. The dominant Molochs of allopathy, the lancet, 
calomel, quinine, and ‘expectant medicine, each had his altar, 
and each received a satisfactory quota of victims.”"* 


The Asiatic Cholera, which struck in a pandemic fashion dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, created another major problem for 
the medical profession. The basic treatment throughout the en- 
tire ante bellum period rested primarily upon calomel, opium in 
one form or another, and bleeding. A standard plantation treat- 
ment for Negroes and whites in 1832 consisted of giving a large 
dose of calomel followed several hours later by a dose of castor 
oil. If, after this medicine, the patient began vomiting or suffer- 
ing from cramps, he was bled copiously from the arm and dry 
cups were applied to the abdomen. Following the cupping, blisters 
and mustard plasters were applied. To prevent vomiting, ten 
drops of laudanum were given every ten minutes. Other varia- 
tions of this “cure” included administering cayenne pepper and 
camphor along with the calomel and giving spirits of turpentine 
along with the castor oil."* 


Dr. E. D. Fenner, whose Southern Medical Reports were widely 
read in the mid-century, asserted in 1849 that the Asiatic Cholera 
was easily treated if medical assistance was given soon enough: 
“We treat the early stage here by anodynes and astringents,” he 
wrote, “sometimes combined with a little calomel or blue mass.” 
Apropos of the many patent cholera medicines, Fenner declared 
that a “two ounce vial of paregoric, judiciously used, was doubt- 
less worth more than any nostrum sold in our city.” For all stages 
of the disease calomel and opium were the most important reme- 
dies, Fenner stated, but he warned against excessive doses. He 
had only once prescribed a dose of one hundred grains of calomel, 
and that was to a patient in a state of collapse. However, he had 


11William H. Holcombe, Yellow Fever and Its Homeopathic Treatment (New 
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seen two patients in a similar condition recover after the adminis- 
tration of almost one hundred grains.** 


For the average practitioner there was little variation in the 
treatment accorded cholera patients between 1825 and 1860. Dr. 
W. H. Lynne, a country practitioner, wrote to the New Orleans 
Medical and Surgical Journal in 1855, giving the following ac- 
count of his success with the disease: 


I have, for some years, prescribed cupping with as much 

confidence of success as a dentist would prescribe extraction 

for a tooth ache. I use the mercurial alterative merely to re- 

store secretions. The opium and astringent I use from habit. 

I commenced with them and have kept them up. I never use 

any medicine until the symptoms are relieved by counter- 

irritation. 
The “counter-irritants” ordinarily referred to blistering, a particu- 
larly painful therapeutic measure. Rather interestingly, after this 
recital of what was obviously a fairly rigorous cure, Dr. Lynne 
concluded with the assertion that he thought it probable that in 
cholera “as many die from excessive medication as die from dis- 
ease.” "* 


A common disease in the northern states which gradually 
moved southward as the nineteenth century progressed was 
typhoid fever. Two French physicians clearly identified typhoid 
fever as a separate entity in the 1820's, but their findings were 
hotly debated until the advance of bacteriology in the latter part 
of the century proved them to be correct. Many physicians at 
this time held to the belief that there was only one fever and 
that the different forms it assumed were simply modifications 
brought on by constitutional, meteorologic, or other conditions. 
However, even the adherents of the unity of fever concept in 
general recognized typhoid as a distinct form of fever. By 1850 
Southern medical journals were increasingly taking note of the 
existence of typhoid or continued fever. In 1853 a Georgia 
physician wrote in the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal: 


18Southern Medical Reports (New Orleans), I (1849), 150-53. 
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“The gradual extension during the last few years of Typhoid 
fever from its former northern and mountainous habitations to 
the warmer and lower regions of the Southern States, and even 
into Louisiana and Florida, is a remarkable fact in the history of 
disease, for which it may be difficult to assign any satisfactory 
reason.” ** 


As was true with all diseases, the method of treating typhoid 
varied widely, ranging from the full antiphlogistic treatment of 
bleeding, blistering, sweating, and purging to a sound conserva- 
tive practice which relied primarily upon good care and nursing. 
Quinine, calomel, opium, and bloodletting all had their sup- 
porters, while many medical men played safe by using all of them. 
In 1850 a country physician reported to one of the medical 
journals his method for dealing with the disease. In general, he 
said, he resorted to moderate bleeding, “the cautious use of 
mercury,” and blistering over the abdomen, spine, and extremities. 
Although his practice was fairly orthodox, he wisely warned 
his readers to use the remedies with caution in order to husband 
“the strength of . . . [the] patient for that period of prostration 
attending the latter stages of every attack.”** 


Dr. Erasmus Darwin Fenner was a firm believer in the current 
thesis that “all the continued fevers originating in the Southern 
States are but varieties of endemic malarious fever, and are con- 
trollable by the same remedies, if judiciously applied at their 
commencement.” For typhoid he used the “abortive treatment,” 
which consisted of administering quinine, opium, and ammonia in 
the early stage of the disease.'’ Fenner was a strong advocate of 
quinine in typhoid fever and wrote to many medical journals 
recommending its use. In 1853-54 a heated controversy developed 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal between Fenner and 
a correspondent who signed himself “Southerner.” The latter 
asserted that Fenner had been treating cases of remittent fever 
or malaria rather than typhoid. “The quinine practice, alone and 
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combined,” Southerner declared, “has been used by the country 
physicians of the South, time and time over again, and with un- 
favorable results in pure cases of typhoid fever, until it has gone 
into merited disuse.”"* Since quinine is a specific for the various 
forms of malaria and has practically no value in cases of typhoid, 
Southerner was correct in his position. He was also right in his 
assertion that Southern practitioners were gradually turning away 
from the use of quinine in typhoid and many other fevers. 


Probably one of the best indexes to medical practice is to be 
found in the quantities and types of remedies administered. The 
records of Loyd and Keasbey, two pharmacists in St. Francisville, 
Louisiana, clearly illustrate the most commonly used medicines 
during the 1820's. The items which recur most frequently in the 
list of sales are quinine, paregoric, blue pills, castor oil, salts of 
tartar, alum, Epsom salts, camphor, ammoniated alcohol, mer- 
curial ointment, and tincture of opium. The sales of medical in- 
struments also reflect the current medical practices: spring and 
thumb lancets for bleeding were in constant demand, along with 
“patent syringes” and “enema pipes” for the universal practice of 


flushing out the patients’ bowels. Dentistry was only beginning 
to come into its own, and the sales of “teeth instruments” to 
doctors and laymen were quite common." 


Approximately twenty-five years later a New Orleans drug firm 
sold a large order of medicines to the Weeks Plantation. With 
one or two minor exceptions, there is little difference in the basic 
drugs. Included in the order were ten gallons of castor oil, a bottle 
of laudanum, an ounce of opium, two bottles of paregoric, two 
pounds each of ipecac and Epsom salts, two ounces of hartshorn, 
five ounces of quinine, one pound each of cream of tartar, flax- 
seed, gum arabic, rhubarb, and blue mass, four ounces of calomel, 
a half pound of blister plaster, and a quarter pound of camphor. 
In addition to the medicines, one spring lancet, two thumb 
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lancets, a half dozen assorted cups, and one scarificator were 
listed.”° 


Throughout the South small general stores also dispensed 
quantities of these same medicines. However, the sales of the most 
famous of all folk remedies, whiskey, far exceeded those of any 
other merchandise, and it is obvious that it was used both as 
a preventive and a cure. With opium retailing from fifty cents 
to a dollar an ounce and whiskey going for forty to fifty cents a 
gallon, it is easily understandable which painkiller was most 
frequently used. A minor variation on this theme is a notation 
in a North Louisiana store’s records: “1 Bottle of Brandy for 
Toothache Medicine.”*' Since the manufacture of brandy long 
antedated that of whiskey, brandy retained its reputation as a 
medical stimulant par excellence even on the American frontier, 
although its high cost necessarily limited its use. 


A standard plantation record and account book widely used 
throughout the South around 1850 contained a short printed in- 
troduction giving general instructions to plantation owners. Under 
the heading of medicines the account book stated: 


One medicine chest containing and to be kept supplied 
with Calomel, Castor Oil, Epsom Salts, Spirits Camphor, 
Spirits Nitre, Spirits Hartshorn, Rhubarb, Ipecac, Jalap, Hive 
Syrup, Dovers Powder, Magnesia, Paregoric, Laudanum, 
Opium, Blister Plaster, Scales and Weights, Spatula and Mor- 
tar, 1 Thumb Lancet, 1 Gum Lancet, 1 pint Injection 
Syringe.** 


Rather interestingly, although major changes in medical practice 
were in the making, the average medical practitioner of 1820 
who suddenly found himself faced with practicing medicine in 
1860 would have had little difficulty in fitting into the profession. 
The same basic drugs and techniques were still in use, and 
whether he belonged to the heroic school or the moderate school 
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of medicine, he would have found many kindred souls in the 
medical profession. 


As indicated by the drug lists, bloodletting was one of the 
standard remedies of the period. Although the quantity of blood 
taken from patients varied from time to time and from one doctor 
to another, there were few who questioned its basic value. Hence 
leeches, lancets, and scarificators were always among the pharma- 
cist’s chief stock in trade. The more drastic bloodletters favored 
venesection, but the moderate physicians usually resorted to 
scarification, cupping, and leeching. Under the influence of Fran- 
cois-Joseph-Victor Broussais, the use of leeches in France jumped 
tremendously during the 1820's and 1830's, and leeching gained 
favor in general throughout the Western world. 


In New Orleans, where the French influence was still strong, 
thousands of leeches were imported annually, but leeching was 
a common practice in both the Northern and Southern States. 
Leechers and cuppers frequently advertised in the newspapers. 
A member of the Howard Association of New Orleans, a group 
of young men dedicated to caring for the sick poor during the 


periodic epidemics, in 1860 described the operation of scarifica- 
tion and cupping as performed by “Eames the cupper,” a suc- 
cessful Negro bloodletter whose services were widely used by 
white physicians during the 1840’s and 1850's. A small area on 
the back of the patient’s neck was first shaved and sponged 
with warm water. A cup was rinsed with alcohol, set on fire, and 
instantly applied to the skin. After four or five minutes, when 
the vacuum had drawn blood to the surface of the skin, the cup 
was taken off and the scarificator, a triggered spring device which 
made several small cuts simultaneously, was then used. As soon 
as the incisions were made, the cup was again rinsed with alcohol, 
set ablaze, and quickly placed over the scarified area.** 
Obviously scarification was a painful process, but until recent 
years pain and healing were traditionally associated. Moreover, 


compared to blistering, scarification was much the lesser of two 
evils. Leeching was presumably an easier way to lose blood, but 
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our energetic forefathers generally found ways to solve this prob- 
lem. A New York authority on cupping and leeching whose sug- 
gestions were widely republished in Southern medical journals 
mentioned that it was common to “foment the part after the 
leeches come off.” He suggested that the fomentation be done 
before leeching in order to soften the skin and draw blood to the 
surface. Reflecting the brave spirit of his age, he added: “To be 
efficient, the poultice should be large and hot; and if a little mus- 
tard be added, so much the better.” In discussing the proper 
use of leeches, he warned that “in leeching adults, the error in 
many cases consist in too little depletion; whereas, in young 
children it consists in too much.” “As a general rule,” he con- 
tinued, “we can safely bleed a strong man until he faints; but 
never an infant.” Another of his general rules was that “leeches 
should not be applied to the throat of a child, especially over 
the trachea.”** Presumably these warnings were based upon 
common errors. If this is the case, then the implications are in- 
deed grim, particularly so when the author mentions applying 
leeches to infants one year old! 


Since medicine at its best in the early nineteenth century was 
to a large degree still speculative and theoretical and many able 
practitioners were led astray, no wonder a number of aberrations 
in medical thinking achieved the status of cults or schools of 
medical doctrine. For the most part these cults were a direct re- 
action to the excessive medication which characterized the prac- 
tice of so many of the regular physicians. Among the irregular 
practitioners in the South three groups gained an appreciable 
foothold: Thomsonians, hydropaths, and homeopaths. The Thom- 
sonians were the followers of Samuel Thomas, a New Hampshire 
farmer who founded an empiric system of medical practice based 
largely upon the use of botanics and the theory of permitting 
nature to take her course. His two volume work, which cost ten 
dollars, was widely sold to planters from Virginia to Louisiana. 
Generally speaking, Thomsonian practitioners were not success- 
ful in establishing themselves in the South, although Thomsonian- 
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ism seems to have had a considerable impact upon folk or home 
medicine. 


The followers of Samuel Hahnemann or, as they were better 
known, the homeopaths, were the most important group of 
irregulars. Hahnemann was a German doctor and classical scholar 
who had rejected the polypharmacy of the eighteenth century in 
favor of prescribing only one drug. Over the years he gradually 
evolved a doctrine based upon two principles—the theory of 
similars, that sickness could be cured by drugs which produced 
similar symptoms in healthy individuals, and the doctrine of 
infinitesimally small doses. The homeopathic ideas began reach- 
ing the United States in the 1830's, and when both quacks and 
regular members of the medical faculty began accepting the 
Hahnemannian beliefs, a sharp division appeared between the 
homeopaths and the regular or allopathic physicians. Before long 
the homeopaths began organizing their own schools and medical 
journals, and the twentieth century was at hand before their 
doctrines finally went into eclipse. 


In view of the dogmatism of many medical theorists, it is not 
surprising that homeopathy appealed to many intelligent and 
moderate physicians. One of the best of them was Dr. William 
H. Holcombe, who began his practice in Natchez, Mississippi. 
During a yellow fever outbreak in 1853, Holcombe worked with 
a Dr. F. A. W. Davis, a successful regular practitioner who had 
switched to homeopathy in middle life. The epidemic in Natchez 
caused a total of 433 deaths. According to Holcombe, only 
thirty-three of the cases terminating fatally were patients of the 
two homeopaths, whereas 430 patients died in the hands of the 
eight practicing allopathic physicians.** Granting that Holcombe 
may have exaggerated, the support which the public gave to the 
homeopaths is an indication that they did achieve considerable 
success. 


The appeal of the homeopaths can best be explained, however; 
in terms of what they did not do rather than by any positive 
actions on their part. Holcombe reported that he and Dr. Davis 
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were placed in exclusive charge of the Mississippi State Hospital 
at Natchez in January 1854. Since that time, he declared two 
years later, “no bleeding, purgatives, calomel, blisters or other 
allopathic measures have been used within its walls.” The death 
rate, he added, had been sharply reduced.** 


The last influential group of irregular practitioners operating 
in the South were the hydropaths, a fringe element in medicine, 
but one which made some converts among the regular physicians. 
Hydropathy goes far back into history, although it was not until 
the Germans in the nineteenth century revived the ideas of a 
Scottish physician, James Currie, that it achieved scientific status. 
The tradition of watering places was well established in Western 
culture and hydropathy supplied a theoretical justification for it. 


Typical of the hydropathic institutes was one established in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, in 1844. Three members of the William S. 
Hamilton family spent some time at the institute, which was 
run by a Dr. Byrenheidt, and they all came away convinced that 
hydropathy was far in advance of orthodox medicine. In 1851 
Kitty Hamilton wrote of Dr. Byrenheidt: “I never had to deal 
with a Physician possessed of the same delicacy & consideration 
for female modesty. He is a perfect gentleman . . . .” Dr. Byren- 
heidt had explained to her, she added, that her trouble arose from 
“a combination of two acids in her blood.” Had not Kitty’s consti- 
tution been so strong, the acids would have attacked her lungs, 
causing consumption, or else fatally attacked her stomach. 
Fortunately the complaint settled on her bladder, a condition 
which, the good Doctor asserted, he could remedy.” 


Her sister, Penelope, who was also taking the cure, does much 
to explain Dr. Byrenheidt’s reputation. In one of her letters she 
declared: “It is a happy change indeed from poisonous drugs to 
pure cold water. Would to heaven I had come here when I was 
first taken sick; instead of being butchered by Pill givers. How 
many hours of pain and anguish I might have been spared .. . .” 
She mentioned that the Doctor used no medicines, but relied on 

26] bid., 70. 
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cold water, externally and internally. Both girls stated that the 
Doctor recommended the use of dumbbells, skipping ropes, and 
other forms of exercise.** Whatever complaints troubled the 
girls, the substitution of cool water for drastic medicines and a 
change to an orderly life of moderate exercise and cold baths 
was almost certain to make some improvement. In an age when 
fainting and frailty was considered the ideal state for young 
females of the better classes, Dr. Byrenheidt’s regime must have 
come as a gust of fresh air. 


As the laws regulating medical practice gradually fell into 
abeyance with the rise of Jacksonian democracy, quackery flour- 
ished and throve in all areas of the United States. Obviously the 
field of folk medicine and quackery is too extensive to be covered 
here, but it does deserve passing mention. For good or for bad, 
irregular practitioners and patent medicines supplied a large 
part of medical care. “Indian Doctors” of various kinds were con- 
stantly advertising their wares and purporting to cure almost 
every conceivable type of ailment, while nostrums of one sort 
or another were found in all advertising mediums. Among the 
more interesting of the nostrums were “The Hydromagen or, 


waterproof anticonsumptive cork soles,” designed to protect the 
feet from damp and cold. An equally fascinating health device 
was a “Medicated Fur Chest Protector.” This latter was described 
in the following terms: ““The Protector’ is simply a chemically 
prepared fur, lined with silk and padded, which, suspended from 
the neck, covers the chest, in so agreeable manner that once worn, 
it becomes a necessity and a comfort.”** 


A group of irregular practitioners who literally preyed upon 
the public were those advertising cures for venereal diseases. As 
secrecy closed around sex in the nineteenth century, the victims 
of venereal diseases frequently found themselves in an almost 
hopeless position. Those with family doctors were often afraid 
to admit their problems, while others were never sure what re- 
ception they might get from orthodox practitioners. Hence the 
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appeals of the quacks, who assured the victims that they would 
be cured in complete confidence and privacy, were almost irre- 
sistible. A Dr. James advertised that he had set up a dispensary 
for the cure of all private diseases without use of mercury, ex- 
posure to friends, or hindrance from business. These cures, the 
notice read, were made without “balsams, cubebs, or any other 
poisonous or disgusting drugs.” The Doctor warned the public 
not to trust themselves to “Mercurial Doctors” whose remedies 
eventually “produce the most horrible deaths.” Not only were 
his methods easy and sure, but Dr. James claimed further to be 
able to cure gonorrhea within twenty-four to forty-eight hours.*° 
The good Doctor also painted a harrowing picture of the evil 
and disastrous results of masturbation. As he delicately phrased 
his advertisement: “Dr. James would also call the especial at- 
tention of those who have injured themselves by private and 
improper indulgences in that secret and solitary habit which 
ruins the body and mind, unfitting them for either business or 
society.” He claimed to be equally versed in restoring virility 
and curing any “weakness of the organs.”** 


In a summary of medical practice in the ante bellum South, 
numerous contradictions appear. There were many regular phy- 
sicians who permitted themselves to be carried away by abstract 
theories and who treated the disease regardless of the patient. 
These practitioners adopted the attitude of an eighteenth century 
Scottish medical man who admitted that certain practical reme- 
dies had succeeded where more rational ones had failed but who 
indignantly denied that the mere curing of patients could justify 
irrational procedures! Yet even among the theorists there were 
large numbers who were far more concerned with treating the 
patient than with medicine in the abstract, and this group greatly 
modified the worst aspects of ante bellum medicine. 


Nonetheless, throughout most of the period the average prac- 
titioner was prone to excessive bleeding, purging, blistering, and 
the administration of relatively large quantities of dangerous 


30New Orleans Daily Delta, February 5, 1857. 
31[bid., December 20, 1855. 
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drugs. The strenuous measures taken by the extremists among 
the regular doctors brought a sharp reaction by the mid-century, 
a reaction which turned a good part of the public away from the 
orthodox physicians and greatly encouraged the rise of irregulars. 
The medical faculty itself split wide open. However, as horizons 
widened and common sense gradually prevailed over fallacious 
theoretical concepts, the medical profession moved in the di- 
rection of moderation and began to achieve a greater measure 
of unity as the ante bellum period came to a close. 





Farmers Institutes in 


Louisiana, 1897-1906 


By ROY V. SCOTT 


Be LATER DECADES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND THE 
early years of the twentieth witnessed a revolution in American 
agriculture which transformed the frontier type of subsistence 
farm into the complex capitalistic unit it is today. Everett Ed- 
wards has classified the forces contributing to that significant 
change under eight headings, and their basic manifestations are 
well-known to all students;' yet much of rural history has been 
relatively untouched. Edwards’ seventh point, the establishment 
of agencies designed to promote agricultural education, has been 
especially overlooked. True, some portions of the field have been 
plowed in such works as Earle D. Ross’ brilliant study of the 
Morrill Land Grant Act,’ but significant areas remain to be ex- 
plored. The subject of the development, role, and accomplish- 
ments of that early form of agricultural extension known as the 
farmers’ institutes is only one example of such virgin territory. 


The origin of the national institute movement is obscure, ex- 
tending as it does into the middle of the nineteenth century when 
farmers, meeting under the auspices of various agricultural 
agencies and groups, gathered to hear lectures on a variety of 
topics dealing with rural life.* Prior to the Civil War, several 
state agricultural societies as well as their local affiliates spon- 


1Everett E. Edwards, “American Agriculture—The First 300 Years,” United 
States Department of Agriculture (hereafter cited as USDA), Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, 1940, 221-222. 

2Earle D. Ross, Democracy’s College: The Land-Grant Movement in the 
Formative Stage ( Ames, Ia., 1942). 

8Alfred Charles True, “A History of Agricultural Extension Work in the United 
States, 1785-1923,” USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 15 (1928), 20-21. 
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sored conventions in which farmers discussed the technical aspects 
of farming, and in the early 1850's, members of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture advocated the organization of “farm- 
ers’ institutes,” to be conducted along the lines of the teachers’ 
educational meetings.* Before 1870 the New England states were 
the leaders in the new work. In 1862 the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture held a four-day public meeting where 
farmers heard a series of lectures on agricultural topics and after- 
wards engaged in discussion. Within the next ten years, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont adopted similar practices, 
and in 1871 the twenty-nine agricultural societies in Massachu- 
setts responded favorably to a request by the State Board of 
Agriculture to organize annual meetings, which would be called 
farmers’ institutes." 


It was in the Middle West, however, that the most widely used 
institute form began to take shape. Generally, the newly-estab- 
lished land-grant colleges provided the impetus. Recognizing 
that regular college courses in agriculture were weak, the colleges 
hoped to enhance their value by disseminating information among 


the farming population. Since such a program hinged upon a 
satisfactory means of bringing the college professor into contact 
with the rural element, the colleges adopted the institute as a 
temporary expedient.’ The first farmers’ institute, sponsored by 
the Kansas Agricultural College, was held at Manhattan, Novem- 
ber 14, 1868, while the agricultural extension work of the Illinois 
Industrial University began at Urbana, January 12, 1869. So re- 
ceptive were the farmers that the college added two more meet- 
ings in 1870. Continued success induced the state legislature 
to appropriate $500 so that the program might be expanded. With 
this support, the university in 1873 sponsored seven four-day 
institutes at central points throughout the state.’ The practice 


4Alfred Charles True, “A History of Agricultural Education in the United 
States, 1785-1925,” USDA, Miscellaneous Publication No. 36 (1929), 27-28. 

5USDA, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1899, 170. 

®True, “History of Agricultural Education,” 119; L. H. Bailey, “Farmers” In- 
stitutes: History and Status in the United States and Canada,” USDA, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 79 (1900), 5. 

7True, “History of Agricultural Education,” 143, 191; Prairie Farmer (Chicago), 
XLIV (Jan. 18, 1873), 20. 
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of disseminating information by means of lectures and demon- 
strations conducted by faculty members was adopted by the 
Iowa Agricultural College during the winter of 1870-1871, and 
by the Michigan Agricultural College in January 1876.* Ten 
years later, the first such institute in New York was held on the 
Cornell campus, and the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College introduced the system in the Deep South at the same 
time.* 


As the agricultural colleges organized and popularized insti- 
tutes in certain states, rural leaders in other areas induced differ- 
ent agencies to assume the burden of forming and managing 
similar activities. The Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
continued its original practice of public meetings, a procedure 
followed in Ohio and Pennsylvania by the early 1880's. The 
Northwestern Dairyman’s Association took the initial steps in 
Minnesota, while in Wisconsin a system proved in New York 
was adopted."® Granges, alliances, and independent farmers’ clubs 
played significant roles in many areas. By 1899 institutes were 
administered by state boards of agriculture in sixteen states or 
territories, by agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 
nineteen others, and by local groups, county societies, or other 
farmer associations in six states."* 


Regardless of the variations in direction and in spontaneity of 
the institute movement, it enjoyed widespread success and 
growth, especially in the 1890's and in the first two decades of 
the twentieth century. It seems clear that one cause of its rapid 
development after 1890 was the sudden collapse of the political 
agitation which had characterized the rural scene since the 1870's. 
Although old Populist papers labeled the institutes “humbugs” 
dominated by “millionaire farmers” and college professors who 
failed to understand the hard realities of farm life, it is apparent 


8Cultivator and Country Gentleman (Albany, N. Y.), LII (Nov. 17, 1887), 
873; Michigan State Board of Agriculture, Fifteenth Annual Report, 1875, 72-76. 

®True, “History of Agricultural Education,” 165, 181. 

10Jbid., 151-152, 172; True, “History of Agricultural Extension Work,” 14-16, 
19; W. H. Glover, “Hiram Smith, 1817-1890,” Agricultural History (Champaign, 
Ill.), XXXI (July 1957), 61. 

11True, “History of Agricultural Extension Work,” 20-21. 
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that, after the early 1890's, many farmers turned from the political 
arena to the less dramatic but more rewarding field of improving 
farm productivity and efficiency.'* Meanwhile, the rising flood 
of information produced by the experiment stations, the in- 
creasing strength and vigor of the agricultural colleges, enlarged 
appropriations by the state legislatures, and the diversification 
of activities by the United States Department of Agriculture 
contributed to the expansion of the movement. By 1901 it was 
national in scope, with regular institute sessions in forty-three 
states and territories. The next year, officials reported 2,772 insti- 
tutes with an attendance of 820,000, while in 1912 a total of 6,778 
meetings were held with well over 2,500,000 farmers attending."* 


As the movement began to assume sizeable proportions in the 
1890's, many leaders called for the formation of a central organi- 
zation in which common problems could be discussed, better 
teaching methods worked out, and greater uniformity introduced. 
First suggested by R. E. A. Leach of Manitoba, Canada, where 
institutes were a signal success, an international association be- 
came a reality when a group of institute officials met at Water- 
town, Wisconsin, in March 1896 and created the American Asso- 


ciation of Farmers’ Institute Workers.'* A close relationship be- 
tween the whole institute movement and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was assured in 1901, when John Hamil- 
ton of Pennsylvania, secretary of the Association, was appointed 
to the newly-created position of farm institute specialist in the 
federal Office of Experiment Stations." 


12Farmer’s Voice (Chicago), VII (Jan. 21, 1893), 4. It is interesting to note 
the number of former alliance and Populist leaders who, in 1896, held prominent 
places in the Illinois farmers’ institute movement. See Illinois Farmers’ Institute, 
Annual Report, 1896, 20, 31, 114, 143, 256. 

13USDA, Yearbook of Agriculture, 1901, 79-81; True, “History of Agricultural 
Extension Work,” 32. 

14F. W. Taylor, The American Association of Farmers’ Institute Managers, 
Report of the Meetings Held at Watertown, Wis., March 13, and at Chicago, 
October 14, 1896 (Lincoln, Neb., 1897), 5-6, 9-10; John Hamilton, “History of 
the Farmers’ Institutes in the United States,” USDA, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Bulletin No. 174 (1906), 14-15; American Association of Farmers Institute 
Workers (hereafter cited as AAFIW), “Proceedings of the 11th Annual Meeting, 
1906,” USDA, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 182 (1907), 11-12. 
Proceedings of annual meetings were published until 1916, and the association 
survived until 1919. 
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In Louisiana, the inauguration of farmer institutes resulted 
from the combined efforts of state agricultural societies, the state 
experiment stations, and the state board of agriculture and immi- 
gration. When agriculture in the state regained its equilibrium 
after the Reconstruction period, the more progressive farmers 
and planters recognized that if southern agriculture were to regain 
its prominent place in the economic life of the nation, improved 
farming techniques and methods had to be developed. As a 
result, in 1885 the Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association raised 
$60,000 which was used to establish a sugar experiment station 
near New Orleans, and the following year the state Bureau of 
Agriculture with its own money organized a second station at 
Baton Rouge. Finally, when federal funds became available under 
the terms of the Hatch Act of 1887, the state established a third 
station at Calhoun in north Louisiana and entrusted the manage- 
ment of all three to the state Bureau of Agriculture. Coopera- 
tion with Louisiana State University was guaranteed by the stipu- 
lation that the school’s professor of agriculture was to be the 
director of the experiment stations."* 


While the combined efforts of the experiment stations and the 
university were beneficial to the state, some spokesmen felt that 
means should be found to expose greater numbers of farmers 
and planters to the new principles and methods being discovered. 
A leading exponent of this view was Jordan G. Lee, assistant 
director of the North Louisiana Experiment Station. A native of 
Farmerville, Louisiana, and a graduate of the state university 
in 1888, Lee was so able that in 1896 he was appointed commis- 
sioner of the newly-established Board of Agriculture and Immi- 
gration.'’ Under his guidance that agency, in a meeting on De- 
cember 10, 1896, determined to inaugurate a system of farmers’ 
institutes and established a three-member supervisory board of 
institute managers consisting of Lee, Thomas D. Boyd, president 


16] ouisiana State Board of Agriculture and Immigration (hereafter cited as 
LSBAI), Crop Report for August, 1902, 188-90; Opelousas, La., Courier, June 
22, 1901. The position was filled by William C. Stubbs until 1900, when he re- 
signed from Louisiana State University. W. C. Stubbs to Thomas D. Boyd, July 
11, 1899, in Boyd Papers (Department of Archives, Louisiana State University 
Library, Baton Rouge). 

17J. McKeen Cattrell (ed.), Leaders in Education (New York, 1941), 601. 
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of the state university, and William C. Stubbs, director of the 
experiment stations. Assuming most of the burden himself, Lee 
took the post of institute conductor."* Originally, the officials 
planned to finance the operation out of funds allocated to the 
Board of Agriculture and Immigration and the experiment sta- 
tions, but when the program was put into effect the state legis- 
lature made a small annual appropriation.” 


As Lee envisioned the program, institutes were to be “traveling 
schools of agriculture for the farmers.” In the meetings, which 
were to be one, two, or three day affairs held at central points 
throughout the state, members of the experiment stations and 
professors at the state university were to present informal lectures 
in which the results of their research, and other recent develop- 
ments, would be explained to the attending farmers. In addi- 
tion, he hoped to include on every program successful farmers 
who, by their knowledge of local conditions and problems, could 
introduce an element of practicality not generally attributed to 
researchers and ivory tower professors. The flow of information, 
however, was not to be all in one direction. Lee hoped that after 
each lecture there would be a stimulating discussion in which 
the farmers present would add their experience to the general 
knowledge. Such a procedure would also give the station and 
university personnel an opportunity to learn the success in prac- 
tice of their newest techniques. Finally, to increase the number 
benefiting from the institutes, Lee intended to select the best 
lectures and discussions for publication in bulletin form and dis- 
tribution to farmers.*° 


While the basic objectives of the institutes were the promo- 
tion of agricultural education and the development of better 
farming practices, Lee hoped for further results. Recognizing 
clearly that the “prevailing characteristic of the social and eco- 


18Hamilton, “History of Farmers’ Institutes,” 42; LSBAI, Report for December, 
1896, 413-14. 

'*Louisiana State Agricultural Society (hereafter cited as LSAS), Proceedings 
of the Eleventh Annual Session, 1897, 49-51; John Hamilton, “Legislation Re- 
lating to Farmers’ Institutes in the United States and the Province of Ontario, 
Canada,” USDA, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 135 (1903), 22. 

20LSAS, Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Session, 1897, 50; LSAS, Pro- 
ceedings of the Twelfth Annual Session, 1898, 60-61. 
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nomic life [of the late nineteenth century] is association,” Lee 
believed that the institutes would serve as centers of social inter- 
course and intellectual development and contribute materially 
to the welfare of the rural Louisiana family by breaking down 
isolation.** Finally, Lee hoped that holding institutes in a com- 
munity would encourage the formation of farmers’ clubs and 
stimulate the sponsoring of parish fairs—festive events which 
were enjoyed by the wives and children and which had an obvious 
educational value.” 


Certain distinguishing characteristics appeared early in the 
development of the institute movement in Louisiana. A majority 
of the meetings were one day gatherings of two or three sessions. 
In contrast to the northern states, where most institutes were held 
in the winter months, Louisiana farmers favored the summer and 
early fall, when the rural people were less busy and the weather 
was generally better. In addition, the months of June, July, 
August, and September were most convenient for the faculty 
members of the state university who, during the first years, con- 
stituted a significant portion of the lecture force. In fact, without 
such men as William C. Stubbs, William R. Dodson, William 
H. Dalrymple, H. A. Morgan, and F. H. Burnette it is doubtful 
whether the institutes could have been held in Louisiana.** 


Originally, Lee selected the sites where institutes would be 
held and named a local committee to secure the use of a properly 
equipped hall. He hoped, however, to organize permanent clubs 
in each parish which would hold regular meetings, arrange for 
annual institutes, and serve as distribution centers for periodi- 
cals, bulletins, and other literature. Lee also often arranged the 
program, selected speakers and lecture topics suitable to the local 
type of agriculture, and distributed literature publicizing the 
event.** 

21LSAS, Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Session, 1897, 52. 

22L.SBAI, Report for March, April and May, 1897, 427. 

23L.SAS, Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Session, 1898, 60; Frederick W. 
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Lee and his associates inaugurated the program with twenty- 
one institutes in nineteen parishes during June and July 1897. In 
addition, Lee conducted five joint teachers’ and farmers’ insti- 
tutes in Lafayette, Baton Rouge, Ruston, Mansfield, and Grand 
Cane, because the school officials in those communities hoped 
to begin teaching agriculture in the elementary schools. Despite 
the fact that the program was new, Lee announced his satisfac- 
tion with the attendance and interest shown by the farmers in 
every locality. Numbers present ranged from forty at Lake 
Charles to 700 at Mer Rouge and 1,500 at Winnsboro. In all, two 
meetings were held in the Florida parishes, six in the sugar cane 
and rice area of the southwest, and the remainder in the cotton- 
producing region of north Louisiana. Lee counted a total of over 
7,000 farmers and planters at the meetings.*° 


During the next seven years, the institute movement in Louisi- 
ana enjoyed slow but almost steady growth. In 1898 the lecture 
force held twenty-eight meetings, including two-day institutes 
at seven towns and a three-day program at Arcadia. The state 
Board of Agriculture and Immigration claimed a greatly increased 


attendance at those places where meetings had been held in 1897 
and a gratifying interest in the new localities. Over 17,000 persons 
attended the 101 sessions which were held.** In 1899 the number 
of institutes increased to thirty-four, beginning June 10 at St. 
Francisville and concluding October 4 at Farmerville. As a means 
of expanding the program and reducing the burden on individual 
lecturers, the board of institute managers divided the state into 
three districts, created three institute corps, and allowed them 
to operate simultaneously.** A widespread outbreak of smallpox 
in 1900 necessitated a curtailment of the program, and only 
twenty-three meetings were held, eighteen of them in North 
Louisiana where the disease was less dangerous.”* 


*5[bid., 63; Louisiana Bureau of Agriculture, Report for September, October, 
November, and December, 1897, 528-29. 

26Louisiana State Commissioner of Agriculture and Immigration, Report of 
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Bulletin No. 2 (1899), 4. 

27LFI, Bulletin No. 3 (1900), v-vii. 
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The movement in Louisiana reached its height during the years 
from 1901 through 1904. In 1901, officials held thirty-eight insti- 
tutes, and the number increased slowly, reaching a peak figure 
of forty-nine in 1904.** Three groups of lecturers worked in the 
field during each of the four years. At the request of farmers, the 
state board in 1903 sponsored special institutes in Lecompte, 
Alexandria, Natchitoches, Donaldsonville, and Thibodaux. The 
institute managers broadened activity in 1904 by organizing 
special corps of lecturers to give more intensive instruction on 
specific topics. Under this program a group headed by H. A. 
Morgan held seven meetings in the northern parishes during 
June 1904, at which they explained the nature of the boll weevil 
and suggested methods for its control. At the same time, another 
corps worked in the rice producing area, holding institutes at 
Gueydan, Rayne, Lafayette, and Breaux Bridge. Finally, the 
board of institute managers sponsored five fertilizer and truck- 
growing institutes and one meeting devoted to sugar and stock 
raising.*° 


The institutes generally followed patterns which Lee had out- 
lined earlier. While the board of institute managers selected the 
original sites for meetings, neighborhood farmers established 
parish or district clubs which assumed the responsibility for hold- 
ing them. As early as 1898 Lee claimed that twelve such groups 
existed, and by 1903 at least one Negro farmers’ group had been 
established.** When such local groups existed, they made a formal 
request for an institute to the board of institute managers and 
agreed to provide the necessary accomodations. Where clubs 
did not exist, state officials continued to take the initiative and 
to work through leading farmers in the neighborhood.” 


Louisiana, from May, 1900, to May, 1902 (hereafter cited as Supplementary to 
Biennial Report), 8. 

29Tbid., 9-10; LSBAI, Annual Report, 1904, 7-9. 

30Supplementary to Biennial Report, 9-10; LSBAI, Annual Report, 1902, 6-7; 
LSBAI, Annual Report, 1903, 7-8; LSBAI, Annual Report, 1904, 7-9. 
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The ordinary institute included one session in the morning, one 
in the afternoon, and one in the evening, although shorter con- 
claves were not unusual. After an address of welcome by a local 
official, the director of the meeting explained the nature and ob- 
jectives of the institutes, pointed out the advantages which would 
result from increased interest in the work, and perhaps gave an 
introductory lecture. Then, after officials and farmers had con- 
sumed a meal prepared by the ladies, the program of the day 
commenced. Usually five or six thirty-minute addresses consti- 
tuted a session, with discussion periods interspersed during which 
farmers put specific questions to the speakers or added their own 
observations and experiences. A question box was sometimes used 
to stimulate discussion. In southwest Louisiana, many lecturers 
and discussants spoke in French. 


Following supper, another session was held, but usually the 
topic was of a more general nature and the audience often in- 
cluded townspeople as well as farmers.”* In 1901, for example, 
William C. Stubbs concluded several institutes with lectures on 
agriculture in the Hawaiian Islands, which he had recently visited. 
At the evening sessions such entertainment as music, readings, or 


short plays was usually provided. After the institute season had 
ended, Lee collected the best lectures along with the discussions 
which had followed and published the group in a single volume. 
The state board distributed 15,000 copies in 1901." 


Topics covered at the institutes included all aspects of Louisi- 
ana agriculture. Although some later institutes were concerned 
with specific topics or problems, most programs included a variety 
of subjects more or less closely related to the types of agriculture 
practiced in the area.** Thus, topics dealing with sugar cane and 
rice growing were popular in south and southwestern Louisiana, 
while lectures devoted to cotton, corn, and truck farming received 
greater attention in the northern section of the state and in the 
Florida parishes. Sugar making, the importance of selecting good 


83Jbid., June 15, 1901; Opelousas Courier, July 16, 1898; Abbeville, La., 
Meridional, July 3, 1897. 
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seed, the best means of establishing cooperative cotton factories, 
the value of fertilizers, and types of improved corn cultivators 
are only a few of the topics discussed, but these show the broad 
and all-inclusive nature of the institutes.** Some lecturers tended 
to devote most of their attention to specific topics; for example, 
staff members of the experiment stations and of the state univer- 
sity spoke regularly on such subjects as the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of plant and animal diseases. In 1898 the board of institute 
managers induced a Georgia farmer to give a series of lectures 
explaining his system of hill terracing, and later farmers from 
Ohio and Texas and members of the United States Department 
of Agriculture spoke to Louisiana farmers on matters of particular 
local interests.** 


The keynote of the institute movement in Louisiana, how- 
ever, was an effort to induce farmers to substitute diversification, 
especially livestock and mixed farming, for the single field crop 
economy which plagued many sections of the state. While speak- 
ers continually reiterated that “cotton is still king,” they de- 


manded that it be supplemented with corn, small grain, feeder 
cattle, dairying, and truck farming.** Recognizing the harmful 
effect of total reliance on a single money crop, one lecturer at 
Minden advocated a return to subsistence agriculture, while F. 
H. Burnette, speaking on “The Farm, Garden, and Home,” urged 
every farmer to develop a garden in order to provide a satisfac- 
tory diet for himself and his family and to cut living costs.’ 
Spokesmen continually stressed the advantages of stock raising 
and dairying for Louisiana farmers. One speaker, talking to groups 
at Ruston and Monroe in the heart of the small cotton farm area, 
called upon his audience to replace cotton with dairy cattle. 
Observing that the typical “one-horse” farmer produced only 
three or four bales of cotton worth about $100, the lecturer 
claimed that the same farm and the same amount of labor could 


36LFI, Bulletin No. 2, 63-72; LFI, Bulletin No. 3, 59-65, 104-11, 249-56. 

37LFI, Bulletin No. 1 (1898), 18-23; LFI, Bulletin No. 2, 45-51; LFI, Bulletin 
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maintain a ten-cow dairy herd which would return its owner 
over $400 a year and produce a cheap supply of fertilizer at the 
same time.*® Other speakers emphasized the natural advantages 
of Louisiana for cattle raising, pointing out that the long growing 
season, heavy rainfall, and relatively cheap land made a favorable 
combination unexcelled elsewhere. At the same time, institute 
lecturers objected to the open range grazing, scrub cattle, and 
razorback hogs common in most sections of Louisiana and called 
for the proper care of livestock and the improvement of herds by 
the introduction of pure-bred stock.** Good hogs and corn, speak- 
ers observed, made a more profitable combination than mules and 
cotton, and forage crops, orchards, and truck farming were much 


to be desired.* 


While subjects dealing with field crops, farm animals, and rural 
diversification were most popular, institute lecturers did not 
ignore other topics related to the farm and home. These speakers 
made a major contribution in agitating for the building of better 
rural roads by pointing out that easy availability of markets was 
a prime necessity if farmers were to improve their position and 
by demanding that parish governments formulate more effective 
construction programs. They also emphasized the role of educa- 
tion in the rural community, and called for the training of better 
teachers, construction of more school houses, and abandonment 
of the old three-month schools still common in some areas of 
Louisiana.** Commenting upon the education system in the state 
and exposing a bit of rural philosophy at the same time, one 
speaker said, “the three greatest nuisances in a community are 
book agents, ministers wl.o could make splendid farm hands, but 
consider themselves called to preach because they were borned 
tired, and professors in search of a three month school, who pro- 
fess a great deal and accomplish nothing.”** Even the role of the 
farm wife in a progressive rural home was not overlooked, as a 

4°[bid., 82-83; Lafayette Advertiser, July 22, 1899. 
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woman was invited to speak on that topic in at least one meeting. 
She informed the listening farmers and their wives that while 
the tradition of hospitality and gracious ease of the Old South 
was built upon the plantation, an intelligent and industrious 
woman could still make farm life pleasant by providing fine 
foods from her orchard, garden, and poultry house and by intro- 
ducing a note of culture into the home.** Finally, institute lec- 
turers did not totally avoid the expressions of agrarian funda- 
mentalism which were so common a few years earlier. As he 
praised the rural way of life, emphasized the contribution of 
agriculture to the nation, and deplored the tendency of a man 
to degrade the farmer, one speaker reached a peak of oratory 
when he called upon his audience to restore the “nobility of agri- 
culture” and claimed that “prophets and kings, generals, warriors, 
and statesmen have left the lowing herds and the plow hands 
to deliver nations and rule the mightiest kingdoms.”** 


As Lee had hoped, the institutes contributed to the cultural 
and social life of Louisiana farm families by encouraging the hold- 
ing of fairs and the formation of rural clubs, as well as by provid- 
ing excuses for gatherings which frequently assumed the aspects 
of festivals. Farmers held six agricultural fairs in connection with 
institutes in 1899, and by 1901 the number had increased to nine. 
Originally, the fairs included only simple displays of agricultural 
products and charged no admission fees, but the sponsoring 
groups gradually adopted a more business-like administration, 
sold admission tickets, and awarded premiums for the best pro- 
ducts displayed. Police juries, under the prompting of farmers, 
adopted the policy of contributing funds for premiums, such as 
$35 for the best cotton or sugar cane and $50 for the best native 
mule. By 1899 the state legislature appropriated $500 annually 
to encourage the work, and the State Board of Agriculture and 
Immigration regularly donated smaller sums.*’ 


*5Opelousas Courier, July 16, 1898; LFI, Bulletin No. 2, 84-87. 
46LFI, Bulletin No. 1, 67; Lafayette Advertiser, July 19, 1902. 
47LSAS, Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Session, 1898, 64-65; Opelousas 
Courier, October 6, 1900; LSBAI, Annual Report, 1903, 10-11; LFI, Bulletin No. 
2, 6. 
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Besides the farm commodities which farmers exhibited, wives 
displayed the products of the kitchen and garden, children 
showed their school work, and, as the fairs came to be better 
attended, dealers recognized their advertising possibilities and 
began maintaining exhibits of their latest farm implements. 


Closely connected with the institute and parish fair movements 
was the formation of rural clubs. Established in some areas to 
provide local organization for annual institutes and in other 
localities as permanent fair associations, the clubs also frequently 
served as educational agencies. One such group, which held 
monthly meetings, announced as its purpose the “advancement of 
farming and the introduction of up to date methods in the parish.” 
At least seventeen parishes had farmers’ clubs by 1902.** Finally, 
since whole familits attended institutes and club meetings, the 
social features of the movement were noteworthy. While the 
men attended lectures in courthouses, schoolrooms, or city halls, 
the women prepared picnics, barbecues, or dinners which were 
usually served under nearby trees during the recesses between 
sessions. Nor was food the only attraction. In many cases local 
musicians, singers, and actors utilized their talents to break the 
monotony of farm life.* 


The institute program of 1904 represents the height of the 
movement in Louisiana. A decline began after that year which 
culminated in the abandonment of the program in 1907. During 
the first three months of 1905, Lee sponsored twenty-two truck 
and fruit institutes in north and east Louisiana and a fertilizer 
meeting in Shreveport. At the same time, he prepared for the 
summer activity by organizing a lecture group of twenty-two 
members, including two women from the Industrial Institute at 
Ruston who were to inaugurate the teaching of domestic science 
to farmers’ wives. But a widespread eruption of yellow fever, 
followed by a strict quarantine, caused cancellation of the pro- 
grams, dissolution of the lecture corps, and abandonment of the 


48Lafayette Advertiser, Nov. 11, 25, 1903; Supplementary to Biennial Report, 
11-12; Abbeville Meridional, July 16, 1898. 

49LSAS, Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Session, 1898, 63; LFI, Bulletin 
No. 2, 5-6; Lafayette Advertiser, July 8, 1899; June 20, 1901. 
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entire effort.” So dangerous was the disease that a meeting of 
the American Association of Farmers’ Institute Workers scheduled 
for Baton Rouge was transferred to Richmond, Virginia.” 


Similar conditions existed the following year. The state board 
sponsored scattered institutes in the northern parishes during the 
early months of 1906 and attempted to aid the program by de- 
veloping cooperation between the lecture corps and exhibit cars 
operated by railroad lines in the state. A second outbreak of 
yellow fever, however, led to the final abandonment of the pro- 
gram.”* 


A number of factors may be cited to explain the collapse of the 
institute movement in Louisiana. Yellow fever, suggested by many 
as a primary reason for failure, was only an immediate excuse 
which supplemented more basic causes. Long before the disease 
became a factor, observers detected a growing indifference 
among Louisiana farmers which resulted in declining support by 
state authorities and a gradual shifting of emphasis to other ac- 
tivities. In reality the institute movement in Louisiana was never 
properly supported, nor did it enjoy the effective, centralized 
direction common in many northern states. The state legislature, 
which annually appropriated funds for the project, was never 
convinced of its usefulness and consistently refused to contribute 
the amounts actually needed. As a result, the institute managers 
were handicapped both in the scope of the program and in the 
quality of the sessions.** At the same time, the state legislature 
failed to accept the recommendations of state officials calling 
for the appointment of a new officer, a superintendent of insti- 
tutes, who could devote his full time to the work.** Consequently, 


50LFI, Bulletin No. 9 (1906), 4-6, 10-11; AAFIW, “Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Meeting, 1905,” USDA, Office of Experiment Stations, Bulletin No. 165 
(1906), 32-33. 

51]. SBAI, Biennial Report, 1906, 16. 

52Louisiana Farmers’ Institutes and Parish Fairs, Bulletin No. 10 (1907), 7-8; 
AAFIW, “Proceedings of the 11th Annual Meeting, 1906,” 21. 

53LSAS, Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Session, 1898, 62-65; Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Twelfth Annual Re- 
port, 1899, 14; Thomas D. Boyd to William C. Stubbs, July 28, 1898, in Boyd 
Letterbooks (Department of Archives, Louisiana State University Library). 

54] _ouisiana Farmers’ Institutes and Parish Fairs, Bulletin No. 10, 7-8. 
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the burden of the program rested upon the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture and Immigration, whose many duties limited his effective- 
ness. Furthermore, although Lee was convinced of the value of 
the institutes, his successors were less enthusiastic and lacked 
his ability. Illness forced Lee to resign his post as commissioner 
in 1899, and he was succeeded by Leon Jastremski, former mayor 
of Baton Rouge, whose knowledge of and interest in the program 
were severely limited. Lee returned to the office in 1900 and con- 
tinued his dominant role until 1906, when Charles Schuler re- 
placed him. Although he was a successful farmer, Schuler ap- 
parently believed that the institutes were ineffective and pro- 
ceeded to shift the emphasis of the department to other chan- 
nels.** Also, the failure to concentrate authority in the hands of 
one official led to considerable friction among the agencies repre- 
sented on the board of institute managers and contributed to the 
collapse of the movement.” 


The failure of the state legislature to give the movement 
sufficient financial support or to provide effective direction may 
be traced to a general lack of interest among some classes of 


Louisiana farmers. This apathy, which was sometimes reflected 
in the failure of local institute clubs to meet their responsibilities 
and in small audiences at meetings, clearly increased during the 
final season of institute work.*’ But the lack of interest, which 
was by no means limited to Louisiana farmers, illustrates a basic 
problem which faced all institute movements and which eventu- 
ally contributed to their disappearance. If institute work were to 
be successful, the programs had to be of such a nature as to appeal 
to a fair portion of the rural element in any given area. Un- 
fortunately, however, agrarian society was never homogeneous. 
Instead, some farmers differed greatly in the type of instruction 
they desired while others, after the novelty disappeared, refused 
to accept any type. 

‘5Abbeville Meridional, July 29, 1899; Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manu- 
facturer (New Orleans), XXV (July 7, 1900), 1-2; Louis Voss, History of the 
German Society of New Orleans ( New Orleans, 1927), 72-73. 

56William C. Stubbs to Thomas D. Boyd, July 13, 1897, in Boyd Papers; Boyd 
to Stubbs, July 8, 1899, in Boyd Letterbooks. 


57Opelousas Courier, June 29, 1901; LSBAI, Annual Report, 1902, 6-7; LFI, 
Bulletin No. 9, 6-10. 
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In Louisiana the effects of this diversity of interests were clearly 
apparent. While institute instruction appealed to a portion of the 
small farmers of north Louisiana, it failed to satisfy a large num- 
ber of farmers and planters in the southern sections of the state. 
Relatively well-informed and generally better educated than 
the “one-horse” farmers of the northern parishes, the large sugar 
cane, rice, and cotton producers wanted a more detailed and 
concentrated type of instruction than was possible in annual 
meetings which lasted only two or three days. Furthermore, such 
men could see little value in sessions where other farmers, in some 
cases no better informed than themselves, spoke on relatively 
general topics. The development of special institutes in 1904 was 
an effort to correct this weakness, but the overwhelming concen- 
tration of the meetings in the northern parishes proves the con- 
tinued greater interest in that area.** At the same time many 
farmers displayed their traditional conservatism and skepticism 
toward “book farming” and refused to believe that a college pro- 
fessor could suggest anything practical for the practicing farmer.” 


Suffering from loss of strength from both sides, as some farmers 
left it to demand more comprehensive instruction and as others 
refused to accept any guidance provided by such an agency, the 
institutes faded from the rural scene, to be replaced by other 
more effective extension methods. The Louisiana State Board of 
Agriculture and Immigration indicated its understanding of the 
situation by shifting emphasis to parish fairs as the best means 
of demonstrating new agricultural developments to the mass of 
the farmers; while Louisiana State University, turning in the other 
direction, began holding short courses on the campus as a more 
effective means of providing the concentrated instruction desired 
by the more articulate farmers and planters.*® On the national 
level, the enactment of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 and the Smith- 


SSAAFIW, “Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting, 1905,” 59-61; AAFIW, 
“Proceedings of the 11th Annual Meeting, 1906,” 42-44; LSBAI, Annual Report, 
1902, 4-5. 

59Williamson, Origin and Growth, 32-33. 

60[bid., 36; Louisiana Farmers’ Institutes and Parish Fairs, Bulletin No. 11 
(1908), 7-8; Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Short Winter Courses in Agriculture for Farmers (Baton Rouge, 1906), 1-6. 
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Hughes Act three years later eliminated the need for institutes 
and replaced them with types of rural instruction far more val- 
uable.*' The institutes were a transitional phase in the history of 
agricultural education in Louisiana, contributed to the farmers’ 
social, political, and economic advance, and marked a beginning 
for modern cooperative education activities in agriculture. 


©! True, “History of Agricultural Extension Work,” 41-42. 





The Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting 


By REMBERT W. PATRICK 


A NUMBER OF INNOVATIONS MARKED THE 1958 ANNUAL PROGRAM OF 
the Southern Historical Association. The business meeting and the pres- 
idential banquet were held on Thursday. On Friday afternoon members 
enjoyed visiting places of historical interest in and near Nashville. 
Fears that these arrangements would result in an exodus of members 
before Saturday morning were imaginary. The historical tours or the 
alternative opportunities to visit with friends were popular, and the 
delicious dinner given by Vanderbilt University on Friday evening 
held hungry, impecunious professors and their wives. 


Reservation of Friday afternoon for trips and for visiting reduced 
the number of meetings available for Southern history. Four sessions 
on European history, two on Latin-American, and one each for joint 
meetings with the Southeastern American Studies Association, the 
state historical society, and Phi Alpha Theta have become almost 
standard practice. In 1958 an additional joint session was held with 
the American Association for State and Local History. In addition 
to the presidential address and the Friday evening panel, seven sessions 
were devoted to Southern history. The topics on a number of the 
co-sponsored meetings were of interest to specialists in Southern 
history. Subject matter of the program included agricultural, industrial, 
medical, military, political, racial, biographical, intellectual, and re- 
ligious topics, as well as methods in research, writing, and teaching. 
The seventy-five participants in the sessions came from twenty-five 
states and the District of Columbia. They represented universities, 
colleges, university presses, federal and state governments, and in- 
dustry. 


The record-breaking registration began on Wednesday evening, 
November 5, at the Hermitage Hotel. Including wives, the total at- 
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tendance at the November 6, 7, and 8 meeting was probably more 
than eight hundred. The program sessions attracted large audiences; 
all the European meetings used every chair and every foot of stand- 
ing room but still turned away many people. In addition to standees 
and sixty listeners in the hall, more than 150 were unable to find listen- 
ing room at the Thursday afternoon session in the Hermitage’s Capitol 
Room; and two of the sessions on Saturday morning more than filled 
the meeting places. Attendance at the business luncheon, the presi- 
dential banquet, and the Friday evening dinner in Rand Hall, Vander- 
bilt University, was limited because of space. The popularity of the 
annual meeting demonstrated that either larger meeting rooms or 
more sessions are imperative. 


Prior to the program sessions, the Executive Council met on Wednes- 
day evening to hear reports of committee chairmen and to transact 
business. President Walter B. Posey announced that the silver anni- 
versary meeting of the Association would be held in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on November 12, 13, and 14 in 1959. The Council agreed to hold 
the 1960 meeting in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


The opening session of the twenty-fourth annual meeting was the 
European history breakfast on Thursday, with J. Wesley Hoffmann 


of the University of Tennessee presiding. Because of the illness of 
Gerhard Masur of Sweetbriar College, his paper, “Two Epics of 
Bourgeois Culture,” was read by Professor Gerhard Weinberg. The 
author compared the portrayal of the Buddenbrooks by Mann with 
the Forsythes by Galsworthy. In both cases the family was middle 
class, doing lip service to more generally accepted traditional, national, 
and cultural standards but really devoted to the usual standards of 
business success. As in a Greek tragedy both families went down in 
the conflict of ideals. Following the reading of Professor Masur’s 
paper, resolutions were adopted for the establishment of an annual 
award for the best seminar paper in European history and for an 
investigation of the problems and possibilities of doctoral training 
in Modern European history in the South. The following officers were 
elected for 1959: Oron J. Hale, University of Virginia, chairman; 
Joseph J. Mathews, Emory University, vice-chairman; and Victor S. 
Mamatey, Florida State University, secretary-treasurer. 


The European historians continued their program at 9:45 on Thurs- 
day morning in the War Room of the Cordell Hull Building. Corinne 
C. Weston of the University of Houston presided and introduced the 
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three speakers. W. B. Hamilton of Duke University in his paper on 
“The Constitution in 1807: The King Dismisses the Ministry” dis- 
cussed the power of the king in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century and offered an explanation of the success of George III in 
dismissing the Talents in 1807 despite their apparent majority in the 
House of Commons. Professor Hamilton stressed not only the power 
of patronage, but also the popularity of the king as contrasted with 
the unpopularity of the ministerial policies. The tenor of prevailing 
constitutional theory also helped the king in his struggle with his 
ministers. Wilbur Devereux Jones, University of Georgia, continued 
the story of the relationship between the king and his ministers in 
his account of “Lord Goderich and George IV” by describing the fall 
of the Goderich Ministry of 1827-28. While throwing light on the 
personality of George IV, the paper centered on the court intrigue 
carried on by the Royal Secretary, Dr. Knighton, who sought to replace 
the Goderich Ministry with a high Tory government. The third paper 
on the general topic of “Nineteenth Century England” was delivered 
by Galen Broeker of the University of Tennessee and contained a 
detailed account of the beginnings of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
“Robert Peel’s First Police System,” which the minister established 
in 1814 to maintain order in Ireland. The author suggested that Peel's 
experience in the years 1814-1818 produced a disillusionment with the 
Irish magistracy which by 1818 had converted him into a tentative 
reformer. In her commentary Professor Weston praised the authors 
for their extensive use of manuscript materials and their willingness 
to make thought-provoking generalizations. She suggested, however, 
that some attention might have been given to a fluid party situation 
and the persistence of a personal monarchy; that a fuller characteriza- 
tion of Lord Goderich as prime minister was necessary to an evalua- 
tion of court intrigue; and that a reexamination of Peel as a tentative 
reformer in 1818 should be made in view of the slowness with which 
he moved toward reform in the following years. 


A survey of “The Spanish Southeast” was opened by Jacques Brown 
of the University of Florida with an account of “Panton, Leslie, Forbes 
and Company: Instrument of Spanish Indian Policy in the Floridas.” 
He stressed the importance of this non-Catholic, non-Spanish mercan- 
tile house as an agency of Indian control. From its headquarters in 
Pensacola and with a virtual trade monopoly after 1789 among the 
Creeks, the company was an effective means of withstanding early 
American penetration in the southeast. The second paper, “The Gov- 
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ernor of Florida and Church Problems, 1700-1763,” by John TePaske 
of Memphis State University, outlined the violent struggle within the 
Franciscan missionary organization between the creole and peninsular 
friars which resulted in the virtual collapse of their missionary work. 
Although peninsular Spaniards, the governors usually sided with the 
creoles lest they anger the population of St. Augustine, which was 
mainly creole. In “Zespedes and the Southern Plots against Spain,” 
Helen M. Tanner of the University of Michigan told the little known 
attempts of Thomas Powell and his associates to revolutionize East 
Florida in 1788 as a part of a larger scheme aimed at the whole Missis- 
sippi Valley and Louisiana. Discussant Charles W. Arnade of the 
University of Florida commended the authors for their research in 
original sources and urged other scholars to use the material on the 
Spanish Southeast in the Library of Congress, the University of 
Florida, the University of North Carolina, and other libraries. Richard 
Murdoch of the University of Georgia was chairman of the session. 


Clarence L. Ver Steeg chaired and led the discussion on “Politics 
in Eighteenth Century Virginia.” Robert Brown of Michigan State 
University focused his paper on the question: “Virginia in the 
Eighteenth Century, Aristocracy or Democracy?” He defined de- 
mocracy in terms of a political process rather than a social philosophy 
and concluded that there was more democracy in eighteenth century 
Virginia than is normally conceded. The author held that the lower 
classes—small planters, recently released indentures, artisans, and 
tenants—controlled the majority of votes in typical county elections, a 
generalization he supported with specific examples. Professor Brown 
maintained that it would be a mistake to think of the Burgesses as 
an aristocratic group in themselves or as representatives of an aris- 
tocracy. Jack Greene of Michigan State University in his paper on 
“Power and Leadership in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 1720- 
1776” examined the political processes in that colony from a different 
angle than that of Professor Brown. Mr. Greene concluded that in 
the House itself a relatively small group of men controlled the Bur- 
gesses, consisting of one-fifth to one sixth of its membership. During 
the period 1720-1776, he found this group totaled about 110 persons. 
He examined the backgrounds of these wielders of power. They were 
planters, relatively wealthy in land and slaves. Lawyers, though small 
in number, played a large role and held some of the most powerful 
committee assignments as well as the speakership. Family background 
seemed to be important in attaining power, although descendants of 
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relatively recent immigrant families reached the high levels of leader- 
ship. These leaders were well educated, on the whole, with extensive 
backgrounds in county office holding. Keith Berwick of the University 
of Chicago underscored the extent of what he termed “neutralism” 
in his account of “Allegiance in Revolutionary Virginia.” He found 
neutralism as a partial explanation for the conservative policies within 
the state. He also related the difficulties of defining the new loyalties 
made necessary by independence and emphasized the oaths of 
allegiance and the punishment for “Treasonable acts”; in both areas 
he found a wide latitude of tolerance. 


The fourth session of Thursday morning was on “The Tennessee 
Valley Authority.” “The Muscle Shoals Controversy, 1920-1932: Public 
Policy in the Making” by Preston J. Hubbard of Austin Peay State 
College dealt with the competing requirements of electric power 
and chemical fertilizer. He emphasized the role of the late Senator 
George Norris and other Progressive Republicans in keeping interest 
in public power alive during the fabulous twenties and the years 
of depression. Wilmon H. Droze of East Central State College in 
“T.V.A. and the Development of Navigation on the Tennessee River” 
stressed the shift of emphasis on navigation, with the increasing con- 
cer to insure constitutionality for the unprecedented project in the 
New Deal period. Bernard L. Foy of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
briefly discussed “T.V.A. and the Historian” and noted the near- 
similarity in age of that Authority and the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion. He outlined the documentary, reference, and informational 
services of his agency and presented a film strip which pictured the 
development of TVA. H. C. Nixon of Alderson-Broaddus College 
introduced the speakers, commented on the papers, and stimulated 
general discussion. 


At the annual business luncheon on Thursday, President Posey in- 
troduced the Mayor of Nashville, Ben West, who gave the Associa- 
tion members a warm welcome and captivated them with his humorous 
remarks. Committee chairmen commented on the industry of their 
committee members. William B. Hesseltine of the University of Wis- 
consin was elected Vice-President and T. Harry Williams of Louisiana 
State University President of the Association. The Secretary-Treasurer 
presented his report, which will be printed in a later issue of the 
Journal, along with other actions taken at the business meeting. 


The four concurrent sessions on Thursday afternoon drew large 
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crowds. Edward Younger of the University of Virginia presided at 
the meeting on the history of “The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People.” In a paper on “Booker T. Washington 
and the Negro Lawyers,” August Meier of Morgan State College 
described the “Talented Tenth” of Negroes as divided in their attitude 
toward “Bookerism.” Flint Kellogg of Dickinson College, in “Oswald 
Garrison Villard and the Founding of the NAACP,” told that the 
movement was initiated by descendants of former abolitionists. In 
a brief but incisive paper entitled, “Ideologies, Strategies, and Tactics 
of the NAACP, 1909-1958,” L. D. Reddick of Alabama State College 
portrayed the organization as basically conservative throughout its 
history. Discussant Howard K. Beale of the University of Wisconsin 
urged historians to be more diligent in their efforts to avert a complete 
blackout of free speech and open discussion of the current race prob- 
lem. The discussion from the floor was lively and was concluded 
with Professor Reddick’s plea that the historians should strip the issue 
of emotionalism and keep facts before the people. 


At the session on “Southern Agricultural History,” which was 
chaired by Gilbert C. Fite of the University of Oklahoma, two papers 
were read. Stuart Noblin, North Carolina State College, presented an 
interesting synthesis of “Farmers’ Movements” in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. He agreed with Carl C. Taylor that 
farmers’ movements had centered around prices, markets, and credits. 
Although Taylor did not discuss developments since 1920 in his The 
Farmers’ Movement, 1620-1920, Professor Noblin showed how the 
same issues persisted during the period since 1920. He also observed 
that great opportunity still awaited researchers in the history of 
farmers’ movements in the South. William H. Nicholls of Vanderbilt 
University discussed “The South’s Low-Income Rural Problem and Eco- 
nomic Progress” and found that surplus farm population and low pro- 
ductivity per worker were largely responsible for the meager farm in- 
comes in the South. Professor Nicholls argued that the solution for this 
problem lay in expanding non-farm jobs, both in and outside the South. 
A greater industrial-urban development, he suggested, would help to re- 
lieve the rural low-income situation. In the absence of Nannie May 
Tillie of East Texas State College, her excellent comments were read 
by her colleague, Louis R. Harlan. 


Francis S. Benjamin, Jr. of Emory University introduced the speakers 
and discussants on the topic “Early Modern Intellectual History.” 
The opening paper by Lewis W. Spitz of the University of Missouri 
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was concerned with “The Theologia Platonica in the Religious Thought 
of the German Humanists.” The speaker and the discussion by Dayton 
Phillips of Vanderbilt University probed the extent of influence of 
Florentine Neoplatonism on a selected group of German humanists. 
The second paper by Maurice Boyd of the University of Florida on 
“Spanish Ecclesiastical and Cultural Policies, 1572-1598,” together 
with the comments of Rhea M. Smith of Rollins College, clarified 
much of the obscurity and prejudice in which this subject has hitherto 
been clothed and brought out the liberal policies of the government 
and the reformist. 


Robert Ochs ¢f the University of South Carolina arranged an in- 
teresting panel discussion for the joint session of the Southeastern 
American Studies Association and the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion. Lambert Davis, University of North Carolina Press, introduced 
the participants and led the discussion. The panelists represented 
state universities in the South and private universities. The experiences 
of the panelists in writing histories of universities gave them the voice 
of authority in speaking on the topic of “Problems in Writing Institu- 
tional History.” George W. Pierson of Yale University and Edwin 
Mims of Vanderbilt University represented the private institutions 
and John K. Bettersworth of Mississippi State College and Daniel W. 
Hollis of the University of South Carolina presented the case for 
state universities. The common and contrasting experiences of the 
authors of institutional histories furnished enlightenment to a large 
audience and stimulated discussion. 


Former President Robert S. Henry presided at the Annual Dinner 
at 7:30 in the Ballroom of the Hermitage Hotel and presented the 
distinguished men and women at the speaker’s table. President Walter 
B. Posey delivered a scholarly and interesting address on “The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church: An American Adaptation.” This Presidential 
Address is the first article in this issue of the Journal, and the Presi- 
dent’s evident knowledge of the subject, his clarity, and his phrase- 
ology held his audience. 


The regular sessions continued at 9:45 on Friday morning with 
“Living Subjects as Historical Sources.” Chairman John P. Bloom of 
Texas Western College introduced the first speaker, Forrest C. Pogue, 
Director of the George C. Marshall Research Center, who spoke on 
the topic “History While It’s Hot.” He discussed techniques of in- 
terviewing and the problems connected with it and drew from his 
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experience as a combat historian during World War II, as author of 
the Department of the Army’s volume on Eisenhower's command in 
northwestern Europe, and in his present position. He pointed to the 
growing use of interviewing on a large scale by special research 
groups and concluded that some interviews were of little value and 
that all interview material should be used with care. He also stated 
that although there was no substitute for skilled interviewing, even 
the uninitiated gain “something from feeling the hot breath of living 
history.” The second paper, “Oral History at Columbia University: 
The First Decade,” by Louis M. Starr, Director of the Oral Research 
Office of Columbia University, described the origins of the Columbia 
project, the methods used, and some of the men interviewed. “Since 
projects of similar nature are springing up in many parts of the country 
and seem destined to multiply,” the author urged historians “to 
familiarize themselves with oral history materials and their use.” The 
problems the historians face in using oral history, he concluded, “boil 
down to the fact that oral history memoirs have the virtues and de- 
fects, often in exaggerated form, of published reminiscences.” As dis- 
cussion leader, Stetson Conn, Chief Historian, Department of the 
Army, stressed the necessity of careful advance preparation as a vital 
ingredient of successful interviewing. He described the panel review, 
a useful technique developed in his office under Kent Roberts Green- 
field, by which an author's work is discussed in his absence by readers 
and, if possible, by participants that are the subject of a book. 


More than a hundred people attended the Friday morning session 
on “Medical History.” Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North 
Carolina began with the query “How Modern was Medieval Medi- 
cine?” He projected slides taken from miniatures in medieval manu- 
scripts relating to disease and therapy. John Duffy of Louisiana State 
University discussed the difficulties and advances in “Medical Practice 
in the Ante-Bellum South.” Harvey Young of Emory University was 
chairman and discussion leader. 


The discussion of “Nationalism” was one of the more popular pro- 
grams. Oron J. Hale of the University of Virginia served as chairman. 
In his paper on “Dante and Italian Patriotism,” Charles T. Davis of 
Tulane University traced the evolution of a “Dante Cult” in the 
service of Italian nationalism at various times. Italian patriots pictured 
Dante as the prophet of national independence, of Italian imperialism, 
and later even as a spiritual kinsman of Fascism. Professor Davis 
clearly and effectively brought out the varying roles which Dante was 
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made to play on the stage of Italian history. The second paper by 
Frank B. Josserand, Wake Forest College, on “Wagner and German 
Nationalism” followed the evolution of Wagner’s political views and 
his contacts with German development in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. In his youth a “Young European,” Wagner passed 
through a number of phases—a cultural Francophile, a revolutionist 
in 1848, a Bavarian champion in the 1860's, and a Prussian enthusiast 
in 1870. When Bismarck’s empire rejected Wagner’s dream of cul- 
tural regeneration through his music dramas, he became a complete 
pessimist with regard to the new Germany. Professor Josserand stressed 
the ideas that Wagner's nationalism was not so much political as 
cultural and artistic, and that “his advocacy of a return to medieval 
virtues and purification of the German cultural stream represented 
a basically noble but impractical solution to the problems which he 
saw confronting Germany.” Because of the absence of Boyd Shafer, 
Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association, his pre- 
pared comments on both papers were read by Joseph J. Mathews 
of Emory University. Mr. Shafer commended the authors for their 
“dispassionate and objective analyses” and their insistence that Dante 
and Wagner “were first of all artists and men rather than nationalists.” 


The first joint session of the American Association for State and 
Local History and the Southern Historical Association dealt with 
“Teaching and Writing of State History.” Richard P. McCormick of 
Rutgers University approached the question, “An Inferior Status for 
State History?” by surveying the course offerings in state history in 
state and private colleges and universities. He deplored the lack of 
standing of state history in the curriculum and defended it both for 
its cultural and training aspects. In speaking on “Problems in Teach- 
ing and Writing State History,” Hugh Lefler of the University of North 
Carolina gave an interesting account of personal experiences in writing 
state history. He pointed to the tremendous interest which motivated 
individuals to put pressure on and to criticize authors. He found sub- 
scription publishing, or the so-called “mug histories,” necessary be- 
cause of costs and limited sales. As an editor and writer, Joseph G. 
Tregle, Jr., Louisiana State University at New Orleans, led an interest- 
ing and rewarding discussion. 


At the subscription luncheon, sponsored by Phi Alpha Theta Fra- 
ternity, Thomas D. Clark of the University of Kentucky, president of 
the history fraternity, presided and introduced a number of PAT 
officers. Charles P. Roland of Tulane delivered an address on “Albert 
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Sidney Johnston and the Shiloh Campaign.” According to the author, 
General Johnston was held in high esteem at the beginning of the war, 
lost some of his reputation as a military leader, and then won new 
regard. He planned the battle well and against the advice of sub- 
ordinates executed his plan even though he failed to achieve the 
desired surprise of the enemy. His death in battle left the Confederate 
Army without a leader of Johnston's imagination and ability. 


On Friday afternoon, buses and private cars were crowded by 
historians turned tourists as they visited The Hermitage and other 
places of historical interest. Before eight that evening many tired and 
hungry people were at Rand Hall for the complimentary dinner given 
by Vanderbilt University. More than 500 members of the Association 
found satisfaction in the excellent meal. Barnes F. Lathrop of the 
University of Texas presided at the panel session on “Presidential 
Action in Sectional Crises.” Vice Chancellor Madison Sarrat extended 
greetings to the members from Vanderbilt University. 


Charles Sellers of the University of California presented Andrew 
Jackson as one president who gave his successors an ideal model for 
action in a sectional crisis. Jackson’s behavior exemplified three prin- 
ciples of action: assert federal authority uncompromisingly, maneuver 


so as to leave the dissidents a way to recede gracefully, and appeal 
to public opinion for support. Jackson’s implementation of the first 
two principles is well known, Professor Sellers stated; but with re- 
gard to the third, the President took an advanced nationalistic opinion 
which embarrassed many of his supporters and delivered the coup 
de grace to states rights convictions as a vital factor in American 
politics. 


In comparing the policies of Jackson, Lincoln, and Eisenhower, 
David M. Potter of Yale University pointed to the relative moderation 
of Lincoln. Even though war resulted, his policy was the mildest of the 
three. The speaker suggested that too much emphasis has been given 
to the controversy over the question of whether Lincoln expected war 
or whether he still hoped for peace at the time when he sent the expe- 
dition to Fort Sumter and promised that, if the delivery of food to 
the garrison was allowed, no attempt would be made to reinforce 
the fort. Whether this message be taken as a threat, made to maneuver 
his adversaries into shooting first, or a promise made to dissuade them 
from shooting at all, it is generally agreed Lincoln did not want war; 
and that he merely accepted what seemed inevitable, all the while 
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hoping that events would develop in such a way that, if there were 
to be shooting, the Confederates would shoot first. Professor Potter 
spoke of the clear evidence that Lincoln believed the southern union- 
ists were latently powerful, that he hoped to save the South by co- 
operation rather than by coercion, and that he avoided issues which 
might have caused a clash. Although he did not sanction the Critten- 
den compromise, the President did agree to an amendment for the 
protection of slavery in the slave states. 


Robert J. Harris of Vanderbilt University pointed to Eisenhower's 
use of the press conference as a forum for the declaration of public 
policy in the segregation crisis. In his pronouncements the President 
displayed a narrow conception of the efficacy of law in race relations 
and took a rigidly restricted view of federal power, executive authority, 
and force as a sanction for law, to the extent that in political leader- 
ship he became a prisoner of his own ideology. In addition he con- 
sistently placated resistance leaders so as to isolate southern moderates. 
Whether effective leadership could have averted an extreme crisis 
necessitating the use of troops to maintain federal authority can never 
be known; it was never tried. After his bold action in sending troops, 
the President failed to follow through, for Negro children were not 
protected inside the school; the FBI report on the activities of mob 
leaders was not published, and identified mob leaders were not in- 
dicted. By November 1958, both conciliation and the use of troops 
had failed to provide solution to the crisis, and the administration 
continued without a long-range plan for meeting resistance and en- 
forcing federal authority. 


Neither the dampness nor the locked doors of the Cordell Hull 
Building discouraged attendance at the final European and Latin- 
American sessions. Gordon H. McNeil, University of Arkansas, was 
chairman and led the lively discussion on “The Second French Em- 
pire.” In a thoroughly documented paper on “The Idea of Decadence 
in the Second Empire,” Koenraad Swart of Agnes Scott College skill- 
fully analyzed the varieties of pessimistic thought which came from 
the pens of numerous writers of varied political persuasions. John 
K. Huckaby of Denison University presented a paper on “Liberal 
Catholic Attitudes toward Church-State Relations” which explained 
the Montalembert policy of “a free church in a free state” as a theory 
of two allied but distinct forces which ran counter to the traditional 
church-state relations. The third paper on “Thouvenel and the Franco- 
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Sardinian Diplomatic Break in 1860” was presented by Lynn M. 
Case of the University of Pennsylvania. It was a careful and amusing 
analysis of the archival evidence concerning the role of Napoleon III's 
foreign minister in the crudely Machiavellian policy of both assisting 
Sardinia in her unification and at the same time pretending to apply 
diplomatic sanctions against her. 


Aspects of “The Latin-American Frontier” began with “The North 
Mexican Frontier: An Interpretation” by Alfred B. Thomas of the 
University of Alabama. Professor Thomas identified the process of 
colonization with the frontier and traced the establishment of bases 
for expansion of an eastward moving frontier. He demonstrated the 
need for divorcing the frontier concept in American history from 
the “westward movement” straitjacket as he sketched the Spanish 
experience in moving northward. Noting the indifference or ignor- 
ance of many American historians in this vital part of Southern his- 
tory, he posed the question: “What is the significance of the frontier 
in American history?” In his paper on “The Brazilian Frontier,” 
Manoel Cardozo, Catholic University, also urged a broader interpre- 
tation of the frontier concept as he described the Portuguese efforts 
to adapt European patterns to American necessities. Many of the 
so-called frontier contributions, or influences, existed in Brazil but 
were not a distinctive contribution of the frontier per se. Democracy, 
freedom, and other conditions were the result of factors other than 
those of frontier life. David P. Leonard of Mt. Holyoke College, in 
“Zone of Darkness or Band of Light: A Comparison of the Views of 
Sarmiento and Turner on the Role of the Frontier in the History of the 
Americas,” defined the frontier as a zone of contact between civiliza- 
tion and wilderness, a fault line among men and societies. Both Turner 
and Sarmiento were products of their respective wests, and each in- 
terpreted his country’s history within a familiar frame of reference. 
Harris Gaylord Warren of Miami University, who presided at the 
session, decided that the length of the second and third papers and the 
lateness of the hour prohibited discussion. He regretted the necessity 
for this decision in view of the provocative nature of the three excel- 
lent papers presented. 


The meetings held in the comfortable auditorium of the Tennessee 
State Library and Archives Building were concluded on Saturday 
morning in a joint session with the Tennessee Historical Society on 
“What Tennessee is Doing about Her History.” Philip M. Hamer of 
the National Historical Publications Committee presided and dis- 
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cussed the two papers. “Historical Activities of the State of Tennessee” 
by Henry Lee Swint, Vanderbilt University, summarized the evidences 
of the state’s interest in her history. James E. Pike of the Tennessee 
State Library and Archives discussed in detail “Tennessee’s Newspaper 
Microfilming Program.” 


Mary Elizabeth Massey of Winthrop College introduced the speak- 
ers for the session on “Laymen and the Writing of History.” In the 
absence of William T. Doherty, Jr. of the University of Mississippi, his 
paper, “An Act of Faith and a Frame of Reference: The Making of a 
State Historian,” was presented by his colleague, Taber Green. Pro- 
fessor Doherty traced the career of Louis Houck, a businessman by 
vocation, a historian by avocation, and “Missouri's foremost historian.” 
His “major opus” was The Boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase, a 
History of Missouri. This book and two additional volumes of docu- 
ments, The Spanish Regime in Missouri, were well received and were 
“labors of love” on which the author's financial loss “was calculated 
at $100,000.” The second paper, “One Layman and One Biography,” 
was presented by Irving Brant in a charming and witty manner which 
delighted his audience. He outlined the methods of research and 
writing which he used in the multi-volumed biography of James Madi- 
son. He told of his typical day from his arrival at the Library of Con- 
gress until his departure for home, and added that on “good days” he 
wrote 500 words and on “bad days” 2,000 words. Using himself as an 
example of a layman, with little formal training in history, he ques- 
tioned the value derived from the intensive training given most his- 
torians. James Parton, President of American Heritage Publishing 
Company, gave “The Publisher's Point of View.” He urged historians to 
write in an interesting style and reminded them that publishers con- 
sidered the salability of manuscripts. Although he criticized the journal- 
ist for writing news “without depth,” he maintained that historians 
could use the style of the journalist “without prostituting history.” As an 
example, he cited the editor of American Heritage, Bruce Catton, who 
writes history acceptable both to the historian and the general reader. 
In discussing the papers, Bernard Mayo of the University of Virginia 
asked some penetrating questions and characterized the author's 
works as delightful. 


Attentive audiences were the rewards given participants for their 
writing and committee members for their planning. Joseph J. Mathews, 
Emory University, and Donald E. Worcester, University of Florida, 
arranged the European and Latin-American sessions. William W. Ab- 
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bot, III, College of William and Mary; William T. Alderson, Tennes- 
see Historical Commission; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Elizabeth Taylor, Texas State College for Women; Blanche Henry 
Weaver, Herbert Weaver, and Dewey Grantham, all of Vanderbilt 
University; and John Duffy, Louisiana State University, arranged 
sessions or contributed ideas which enhanced the twenty-fourth annual 


program. 





Book Reviews 


Ye Countie of Albemarle in Carolina: A Collection of Documents, 
1664-1675. Edited by William S. Powell. (Raleigh, N.C.: State 
Department of Archives and History, 1958. Pp. xxxii, 101. Ilustra- 
tions, folding chart, sources, chronology, index. $1.50.) 


This slim volume is most attractively printed and bound. It covers 
more ground than one might infer from the title, for the “Countie 
of Albemarle” at the time was much more than a county in present- 
day terminology. Actually this is an account of the early settlement 
of the whole northeast section of North Carolina, based on twenty- 
eight newly available documents here published for the first time. 


Mr. Powell introduces the documents themselves with an excellent 
essay on what is known—and some things that are not known—about 
the founding of North Carolina. The documents fill in many gaps in 
our previous knowledge of this part of the large territory stretching 
to the south of Virginia. Historians have long had substantial informa- 
tion on the Carolina settlements farther south, at and around Charles- 
ton. We are indebted to Mr. Powell for getting us better acquainted 
with the northern area. 


In the main, the documents are letters which passed back and 
forth between the Carolina proprietors and the various officers com- 
missioned to govern the Albemarle territory. Mixed in with what 
might be called general correspondence are commissions and instruc- 
tions as elaborate as those for the government of much larger colonies, 
such as Virginia or Massachusetts Bay. 


Nowadays it is only the rare specialist in Colonial history who 
will be interested in the minute details of local government—what 
power the governor had to do this, the deputy to do that, or the secre- 
tary to do other things. But along with these governmental items are 
refreshing bits of evidence on the life of the people and their times: 
descriptions of horses and cows that got lost in transit, of the best 
kind of grapes for making wine, of fencing up a point of land to 
protect the hogs from wild animals, of the doings of knaves and profit- 
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eers, of the price of tobacco, of clothes for servants, of whale fishing, 
and of storms and hurricanes. 


These homely workaday references make the early North Carolina 
settlers come alive and walk into the pages of history as real people. 
This is an interesting and very useful little volume indeed. 


The Johns Hopkins University Jarvis M. Morse 


The Journal of William Stephens, 1741-1743. Edited by E. Merton 
Coulter. Wormsloe Foundation Publications, Number Two. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. xxxii, 263. End 
maps, appendixes. $5.00. ) 


In 1951 the Superior Court of Chatham County, Georgia, authorized 
the establishment of the Wormsloe Foundation, a non-profit corpora- 
tion organized to promote historical research and to preserve local 
historical sites and documents. Actually the foundation was concerned 
largely with the vast collection of books and papers housed in a Gre- 
cian temple type of building at the Wormsloe estate on the Isle of Hope 
near Savannah. After this collection was transferred to the University 
of Georgia, Professor E. Merton Coulter was chiefly responsible for 
selecting significant documents for publication. Professor Coulter wrote 
the first volume in the “Wormsloe Foundation Publications” in 1955, 
entitled Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a Georgia Family. The Journal 
of William Stephens, 1741-1743 is the second of the foundation’s publi- 
cations. 


William Stephens was secretary of the Province of Georgia from 
1737 to 1750. He was sent to the new colony by the Trustees of Georgia 
in London to keep them informed on conditions in the colony. In ad- 
dition to writing a great many letters to the Trustees, Stephens kept 
a journal which he sent to them periodically. His earlier journals were 
published by the Trustees and cover the period to 1741. Professor 
Coulter now has edited a hitherto unpublished portion of the journal 
covering the years 1741-1743, and plans another volume, which will 
complete the Stephens journal. 


The journal as printed is a fascinating as well as an extremely val- 
uable document for historians of the colonial period, especially in 
Georgia. Stephens was a discerning observer as well as a participant 
in the life and problems of early Georgia. Not only did he comment 
on political, economic, and military affairs, but he also reported cogent- 
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ly on the everyday life of the colonist: weather, “Foot Ball and Crick- 
ett,” religion, the soil, and many other aspects of colonial life. As 
Professor Coulter has expressed it, Stephens recorded “the pulse- 
beats of the populace.” Stephens’ personal feelings also appear in 
the journal, particularly his sorrow and indignation that his own son, 
Thomas, was a leader of the Malcontents in the colony who agitated 
for the removal of restrictions on slavery and on the sale of strong 
liquors. 


Professor Coulter has adopted an interesting and almost unique 
method of editing. He allows the manuscript to speak for itself with 
no intrusive footnote explanations. Here and there throughout the 
text he has used brackets very sparingly to enclose a few words of 
identification, but nothing more. In this reviewer's opinion the tech- 
nique adds much to the pleasure of reading the volume. 


Tulane University Joun P. Dyer 


The Revolutionary Journal of Baron Ludwig von Closen, 1780-1783. 
Translated and edited with an introduction by Evelyn M. Acomb. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. 
xl, 392. Illustrations, bibliography, index. $7.50.) 


Scholars of the Revolution have long known that one of the most 
interesting accounts of Rochambeau’s expeditionary force was the 
journal kept by one of his favorite aides-de-camp, Baron Ludwig von 
Closen. Although excerpts have appeared in a few historical maga- 
zines, no translation of the complete journal has been made until now 
despite the presence of a copy in the Library of Congress since 1905. 
The translation is a joy to read. Furthermore, the zeal and tenacity 
with which Evelyn M. Acomb pursued information through Euro- 
pean and American archives and retraced rides and marches in order 
to illuminate and explain points in the journal would have won the 
admiration of the great Sherlock himself and merit high commenda- 
tion. In fact, without the notes the journal would have far less value 
than it possesses. 


Closen (who became a major general, retired in 1792 before the 
King was suspended, and died in poverty in 1830) was a sprightly, 
ambitious officer, twenty-eight years old in 1780. A captain from the 
Palatinate in the German-speaking Royal Deux-Ponts regiment, he 
liked his assignment in America as much as he disliked his subsequent 
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hitch in the French West Indies, for whose inhabitants he felt loathing 
and contempt. He came to know most of the United States well: its 
territory and its people, its atrocious roads, and its occasional examples 
of avarice. The assorted hospitality of- its inns—one, the filthiest he 
had ever stopped at—could not abate his enthusiasm. Of course he 
spoke English, he fought on the winning side, and this was the great 
adventure of his young life. 


If militarily the journal contributes little new to the campaign, 
Closen made some interesting observations. He liked the climate and 
customs of New England, admired the fertile Pennsylvania country- 
side which reminded him of the Palatinate, and deplored the slavery 
he found in Virginia. He thought it astonishing that a people like the 
Americans, so careless, thoughtless, and indifferent in appearance, 
could fight with such courage. Time and again he marvelled at 
American fortitude, remarking on one occasion, “I admire the Ameri- 
can troops tremendously! It is incredible that soldiers composed of 
men of every age, even of children of fifteen, of whites and blacks, 
almost naked, unpaid, and rather poorly fed, can march so well and 
withstand fire so steadfastly.” Washington he found “gentle and 
affable . . . a great man and a brave one.” Rochambeau he deeply 
admired for his tact. Toward the French admirals, de Grasse and de 
Ternay, he was less generous, while he was sharply critical of a num- 
ber of French subordinates, both naval and military. And he had little 
regard for John Paul Jones, who “boasts very vaingloriously.” 


Closen had a Frenchman's appreciation for the ladies. Those in 
Boston he found gay and “very beautiful”; those in Philadelphia 
“elegantly dressed” and well-mannered, though not so lively. But 
the women of Baltimore—“they have more charm than the rest of the 
fair sex in America”; such complexions, vivacious eyes, “beautiful 
shoulders and other charms as white as alabaster!!!” Closen, however, 
returned safely to Europe and married Dorothea, Baroness von 
Fiirstenwirther, who bore him five children. 


Wesleyan University Witiarp M. WALLACE 


The Americans: the Colonial Experience. By Daniel J. Boorstin. 
(New York: Random House, 1958. Pp. xii, 434. Bibliographical 
notes, index. $6.00.) 


This is a refreshing and unusual treatment of colonial Americans, 
or rather of the origin in the colonial period of certain present-day 
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attitudes, ideas, and customs. Written for the general reader, this is 
not another comprehensive history of colonial America. It is rather 
a collection of essays on selected aspects of colonial life, selected 
because in the author’s judgment they are particularly helpful in 
explaining the origin of American institutions and attitudes. 


The book is in four major parts. Book One illustrates, to use the 
author’s own phrasing, how dreams made in Europe were dissipated 
or transformed by the American reality. The plans and purposes of 
five settlements are examined: those of the Zionists of New England, 
the Perfectionists of Quaker Pennsylvania, the Philanthropists of 
Georgia, and the Transplanters of Virginia. Here the unifying theme 
is that the resulting civilization in each case came not from the plans 
but from the reality of the American environment. This is not a new 
theme, but Boorstin’s manner of approaching the familiar materials 
of colonial settlement is fresh and revealing. It is a little like Gilbert 
Chesterton’s Man Alive who entered his house through the roof and 
thought excitedly how different everything looked in the living room. 


Again in Book Two the method is illustrative and the theme is the 
development of American ways of thinking about education, law, 
medicine, and science. Here the emphasis is upon the development 
of the practical, the inventive, the do-it-yourself approach, rather than 
the philosophical, theoretical approach of the older civilizations. 
There are interesting little side journeys into the less familiar aspects 
of some of our early institutions, colleges for example—and I learned 
why he thinks college presidents are money raisers and not scholars 
(I know). Lawyers were laymen, and an entirely un-English, un- 
specialized practice developed. So with medicine: a highly practical, 
clinical, bedside medical profession arose, again out of the simple 
necessities of American colonial life. 


The third book traces in the author's own simple, homely, and 
American style the origin of that style and deals with the reading 
habits and cultural interests of the colonials. “Our common classless 
language has provided the vernacular for equality in America,” and all 
other American qualities of our language are trivial, says the author, 
compared with this monumental uniformity, a uniformity produced 
almost entirely from the conditions of American settlement. The 
diffusion of a culture dominated by no city, the practical nature of 
colonial libraries, the intensely conservative nature of the colonial 
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newspaper press are all given as further examples of the way in 
which the American environment transformed the English transplants. 


The final book contains two chapters showing how the ways of 
American warfare and diplomacy began. A nation of pioneers de- 
pendent on themselves for food and defense, each with a gun and 
knowing how to use it, was a different thing from the citizenry of a 
civilized land protected by a professional army. The needs of local 
defense made difficult any concerted action among the colonies even 
in crisis. Here were the roots of American federalism, isolationism, and 
the citizen-general who became President. 


In summary, the book is a provocatively written treatment of cer- 
tain aspects of colonial America in which the author is particularly 
interested. It has a forceful, at times almost slangy style; this is, how- 
ever, always in good taste. There is a wide range of reading and re- 
search behind this study, but the author has not bothered the reader 
with the evidence of his scholarship. He has, however, appended a 
good bibliography for each chapter. 


University of Louisville Puuir Davison 


We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution. By Forrest 
McDonald. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 
436. $7.00.) 


In the first edition of An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States, published in 1913, Charles A. Beard explained 
that the work was “frankly fragmentary” and was “designed to sug- 
gest new lines of historical research rather than to treat the subject in 
an exhaustive fashion.” Today, forty-five years later, Mr. McDonald 
has treated the subject in the exhaustive manner it deserves, and the 
result of his labors has been to explode the Beard thesis into thin 
air, greatly to increase our knowledge of the economic background 
of the Constitution, to display exciting new research techniques, and 
to suggest new criteria for interpreting the economic history of the 
period. In these accomplishments Mr. McDonald has gone consider- 
ably beyond Robert E. Brown, who two years ago “pioneered” this 
type of Beard criticism with a volume which chapter by chapter ex- 
posed the errors and superficialities of Beard’s research. 


At the outset Mr. McDonald examines the fifty-five delegates to the 
Convention and finds that they represented “an almost complete cross 
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section of geographical areas and shades of opinion” and were pos- 
sessed of a wide variety of types of property. Finding them to be by 
no means “a consolidated economic group” with “an identity of per- 
sonality interests,” as Beard claimed, McDonald concludes that little 
if any relation can be found between their votes on key issues and 
what have hitherto been considered their economic interests. Pro- 
ceeding to an examination of the economic interests represented in 
the ratifying conventions—the most valuable part of the work—Mc- 
Donald explains again that Beard’s seaboard creditor vs. back-country 
debtor thesis is totally in error. In the case of the small states which 
ratified early, he concludes that the delegates wanted the Constitution 
for a variety of reasons—economic, political, and strategic—because 
their states were unable to cope successfully with independence and 
needed a federal union. In the states divided on the Constitution— 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, South Carolina, and New Hampshire— 
McDonald reveals a myriad of conflicting interests and suggests that 
most of these states ratified because “they had certain characteristics 
which either sapped their strength or gave them the illusion they were 
weak.” Virginia, New York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island op- 
posed the Constitution, he feels, because they felt able to go it alone, 
and were brought under the new roof only by sudden local problems 
and the herculean efforts of the Federalists. McDonald concludes that 
an adequate economic interpretation of the Constitution cannot be 
devised on any single economic theory of behavior or causation. He 
suggests a pluralistic economic approach on the hypothesis that the 
American people were attempting to devise a set of relationships 
between governments and people which would satisfy as many as 
possible of the countless economic interests that were at stake. 


The result of great labor with much hitherto unused material, in- 
genious in method and convincing in its conclusions, this book will be 
a landmark in American economic history. 


University of North Carolina Euisua P. Doucrass 


Founders of American Economic Thought and Policy. By Virgle 
Glenn Wilhite. (New York: Bookman Associates, 1958. Pp. 442. 
Bibliography, index. $6.00.) 

The first three chapters of this book constitute a brief analysis of 


European social, economic, and political theories, and the fourth deals 
with the colonial and Revolutionary setting in the New World. There 
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follows then the story of the early American explorers in the realm of 
economic thought. The author deals mainly with William Douglass, 
Hugh Vance, Peletiah Webster, Tench Coxe, Alexander Hamilton, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Taylor, and Albert Gallatin, and his cursory treat- 
ment of others is valuable chiefly for providing further insight into the 
ideas of these men. 


The economic thought of these early Americans encompasses such 
matters as currency, banking, the nature of economic value, the sources 
and character of taxation, and the relation of government to the 
theories advanced. In this delineation one finds Douglass and Vance 
differing as to the causes of the specie scarcity in the colonies; Web- 
ster the outspoken opponent of barriers to or restrictions upon trade; 
Coxe, who in expounding the theory of a balanced economy, gradu- 
ally changes from a free trader to a mild protectionist; Hamilton the 
exponent of banks to stabilize currency and of manufacturing to 
strengthen the national character; Franklin with his emphasis upon 
frugality; Taylor with his physiocratic concept of agriculture and 
strong hostility to governmental favors to special groups; and Gallatin 
with his carefully devised theories as to what constituted an equitable 
tax structure. The author states that most of these founders of Ameri- 
can economic thought claimed to be devoted to the laissez-faire idea, 
and that Coxe and Hamilton felt that their occasional deviations 
from that principle did not involve any real inconsistency. He also 
states that there was some difference among those economists as to 
whether economic democracy or economic aristocracy was preferable 
and explains this difference in terms of economic policies they thought 
should be implemented or checked. Interest might have been added 
to this phase of the discussion by reference to the controversy over 
“aristocracy” between John Adams and John Taylor. 


The author states that “the principal purpose of this treatise is to 
add something to the rather scanty knowledge of early American 
economic thought and policy.” This purpose has undoubtedly been 
accomplished by the use of a modest number of sources, no doubt 
much to the satisfaction of the publishers. The main body of the work, 
however, is based very largely on original sources which represent 
the very core of the thought analyzed. 


The scope and nature of the bibliography are impressive, but this 
reviewer wonders why the recent excellent study on Albert Gallatin by 
Raymond Walters is not included. Perhaps the manuscript was com- 
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pleted before the publication of that book in 1957. The men covered 
in the work, as the author points out, expounded a philosophy which 
was, in part, the product of their own geographical and social cir- 
cumstances. However, he maintains they were influenced also by 
European currents of thought. Although the early chapters represent 
a summary of this thought, one might wish that its influence had been 
more clearly demonstrated in the treatment of the individual men. 


Only one error of fact was noted in the study. Jefferson did not, 
by his last will and testament, free the “balance” of his slaves “at 
the time of his death” (p. 223). He made provision for the freedom 
of five of them, and the remainder were passed on to his heirs. The 
recurring use of the word “principle” (pp. 154, 230, 235) as an ad- 
jective is inexcusable. 


Ohio State University Henry H. Summs 


Thomas Worthington: Father of Ohio Statehood. By Alfred Byron 
Sears. (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press for the 
Ohio Historical Society, 1958. Pp. viii, 250. Notes, bibliogra- 
phy. $5.00.) 


This is the first full-length biography of Thomas Worthington to 
appear, and it fills a serious gap in the early history of Ohio. The 
sub-title, Father of Ohio Statehood, is an accurate statement of the 
influence and importance of Worthington in the formation and de- 
velopment of the first state to be carved out of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. 


Professor Sears has appraised fairly the influences of the Middle 
Atlantic states on Ohio. None was more important than Virginia. The 
Old Dominion furnished many sons to pioneer in the region north 
of the Ohio River, and of these none wielded more influence on his 
adopted state than Thomas Worthington, who moved with his family 
from Charles Town, Virginia, to the Virginia Military District in 
1798. He established himself as a successful businessman, landowner, 
and civic leader near Chillicothe. His home place, which he named 
Adena, became one of the most famous houses in the state. It was 
designed by Benjamin Latrobe and completed in 1807. One of the 
important services his biographer has rendered is to call attention 
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to this important example of early American architecture which has 
recently been completely restored by the Ohio Historical Society. 


Worthington kept a diary for more than thirty years. He filled 
it with business details, travel notes, and comments on the current 
political scene. Much of this material has been used for the first time 
in the preparation of this biography. 


The future leader of the Jeffersonians in Ohio politics saw clearly 
that the West belonged to the common man. As the Ohio Territory 
grew in population and wealth, he held almost every available ap- 
pointive office as well as the most important of those to which the 
people could elect him. He was successively justice of the peace, lieu- 
tenant-colonel of militia, judge of the court of common pleas, and 
member of the territorial legislature from 1790 to 1803. When a con- 
stitutional convention met to draft a state constitution, Worthington 
again represented his area and wielded much influence in safeguard- 
ing the rights of the plain people. When statehood was achieved, he 
was chosen United States Senator for four years. He served an addi- 
tional term until he was elected governor of Ohio in 1814. 


Perhaps Worthington’s greatest contributions to his time were his 
understanding of and participation in the distribution of the public 
lands and his work for internal improvements. He served as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Public Lands and was responsible for 
establishing the General Land Office. He saw that internal improve- 
ments were vital to the West, and the Cumberland Road was in part 
his creation. At the close of his term as governor of the state, he 
served on the commission which made the surveys and began con- 
struction on canals connecting the Ohio River and Lake Erie. As a 
senator, Worthington criticized President Madison's foreign policy 
severely. He opposed the War of 1812 and voted against the declara- 
tion of war. He was sure that it could end only in financial and mili- 
tary disaster. 


The format of this book could be improved. The print is too small. 
The quotations from Worthington’s diaries are in italics and are hard 
to read. A few accurate and up-to-date maps would help in presenting 
the unfolding story of early Ohio. These criticisms, however, are minor. 
Professor Sears’ book will long serve as the standard biography of one 
of Ohio's greatest statesmen. 


Miami University of Ohio Frep B. JoYyNeR 
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The Rudolph Matas History of Medicine in Louisiana. Edited by 
John Duffy. Volume I. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xvii, 522. Illustrations, bibliography, in- 
dex. $10.00.) 


Dr. Rudolph Matas was one of those rare individuals who traveled 
the lonely trail of superlative achievement. It is well known that for 
years before he died he had become the Nestor of surgery in America, 
but few knew that he was an authority on medical history. The pres- 
ent volume under review, History of Medicine in Louisiana, is the first 
volume of a work in which he had been absorbed for many years. 


This book deals with three areas of time: Louisiana under France, 
1699-1768; Louisiana under Spain, 1769-1803; and the Transitional 
Period, 1804-1825. In some respects, the problems are the same in the 
three areas: diseases, notably smallpox, malaria, and dysentery; hos- 
pitals, poorly equipped and short of supplies; physicians, often un- 
prepared, if present at all; government agents, oftentimes uncoopera- 
tive. 


As was the case with the English to the north and the Spanish to 
the south, Indians, Negro slaves, and colonists alike were periodically 


decimated by disease. Treatment by sweating, vomiting, purging, and 
bleeding was likewise universal. Thus, Benjamin Rush, after quoting 
Botallo to the effect that 100,000 men would perish from want of 
blood-letting to one who perishes from too much bleeding, says to 
his students: “I wish Gentlemen I had this sentence wrote in Capitals 
over the door of our room.” 


There is much in this book about health boards, licensing boards, 
sanitary measures, drugs, native herbs, wounds, hospitals, food, 
autopsies, medical education, and medical societies—indeed all the 
ingredients which should go into a superb medical history. 


Smallpox, inoculation, and vaccination came in for deserved at- 
tention in French Louisiana as in other colonies. It appears that the 
first vaccine was obtained from the English colonists in 1802. There 
is no reference to the famous voyage of Dr. Francisco de Balmis, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the Royal Academy of Medicine at Madrid, 
in 1803 in which twenty-two small children formed a living chain 
of vaccine carriers across the ocean. De Balmis later used the same 
method of transporting the vaccine to the Philippines in 1805. 


Logically, certain medical characters found their way from one 
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area to another, such as Dr. John Sibley, Dr. David C. Ker, who treated 
Sam Houston’s shattered ankle, and Federico Zervan. Zervan, in the 
medical story of Louisiana, is set down as a pharmacist. By the time he 
reaches San Antonio, ten years later, he signs himself as “the professor 
of surgery and medicine.” Turbulence, discord, and proudly concealed 
poverty followed him during his three years in Texas. 


This book gives the reader a conviction of completeness. The docu- 
mentary material is tremendous and the guiding hand of Dr. Matas 
is ever-present. It is excellent regional medical history and will take 
its place beside similar medical histories of Virginia, California, 
Oregon, Illinois, Maryland, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Texas, and a few 
more. 


The Louisiana State University Press has produced an attractive and 
a worthy volume. More illustrations would have been a desirable ad- 
dition. Certainly, the reader would have desired a picture of Doctor 
Matas in the book itself. 


Editor John Duffy, Associate Professor of History at Louisiana State 
University, has handled his assignment with praiseworthy skill and 
superior style. But Doctor Matas would have spoken of “surgical 
instruments” rather than “surgical implements.” 


In history, names have survived for varying reasons: firm faith, 
solid success, selflessness, duty, and many more. The name of Rudolph 
Matas will survive for his many good works. In medicine, history, and 
the temple of fame he will fill a place, illustrious and abiding. 


Texas State 
Historical Association Pat IRELAND Nixon, M. D. 


Andrew Jackson and North Carolina Politics. By William S. Hoffmann. 
James Sprunt Studies in History and Political Science, Volume 40. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. 
122. Bibliography, index. $2.50.) 


One of the most important developments in American political 
history was the emergence during the 1830's of what might be called 
a “democratic politics,” based on a well-defined two-party system. 
Historians have long talked vaguely about a “democratic revolution” 
somehow associated with the Jackson movement in national politics, 
but few have bothered to examine closely the transformation in the 
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institutional structure of politics at the state level, where it actually 
occurred. Part of the explanation for this failure lies in the baffling 
complexity of the personal-factional political systems that prevailed 
in most of the states before the Jacksonian years, systems that must be 
understood before one can make much sense of the even more compli- 
cated transition toward party politics. 


Doctor Hoffmann’s monograph demonstrates at once the difficulty 
and the rewards of such a task. By exhaustive use of newspapers and 
unpublished correspondence, he has succeeded in tracing through 
the shifting pattern of political alignments in North Carolina during 
the transitional period, 1824 to 1836. He is less successful in accounting 
for the changes he describes. The reviewer doubts whether “Andrew 
Jackson’s great popularity was a minor factor in causing the transition 
to the two-party system”; whether the national bank question was as 
inconsequential to North Carolina politics as Doctor Hoffmann be- 
lieves; and whether, in the middle 1830's, the distribution issue 
“changed North Carolina from a Democratic to a Whig state.” Local 
issues—state banking, state-sponsored internal improvements, and 
constitutional revision—were probably more important than this study 
suggests. 


Yet description alone of the changing patterns of political align- 
ment is no mean accomplishment. Here Doctor Hoffmann’s findings 
are beyond challenge. For few other states is the political pattern of 
these years so clearly delineated. 


University of California Curves Grier SELLERS, JR. 


Texas in 1837: An Anonymous, Contemporary Narrative. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by Andrew Forest Muir. (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xxii, 232. Maps, illustrations, 
notes. $4.50.) 


Recollections of Early Texas: The Memoirs of John Holland Jenkins. 
Edited by John Holmes Jenkins, III. Foreword by J. Frank Dobie. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1958. Pp. xxvi, 307. Maps, 
illustrations, biographical notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The Texan-Santa Fé Pioneers. By Noel M. Loomis. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. xviii, 329. Maps, illustrations, 
appendixes, bibliography. $5.00.) 
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The already extensive literature dealing with Texas’ brief republican 
era has been enriched with the publication of these three excellent 
volumes. One a travel account, another a book of reminiscences, and 
the third a scholarly monograph, they all are sound, carefully prepared, 
and handsomely produced. If they add little save details to the well- 
known story, it can be correctly argued that the mosaic of man’s past 
can only be seen in clear perspective when each tiny stone is polished 
to crystal clearness; no labor of scholarship, no matter how trivial, is 
wasted if the historian is to realize the ultimate truth that is his goal. 


Texas in 1837 is from the pen of an unidentified traveler who landed 
at Galveston Bay in March 1837, journeyed by water to Houston and 
by land to San Antonio, then retraced his steps and vanished into 
obscurity. His account of this journey, together with a number of 
observations on the climate, government, and history of the infant 
Republic, were printed serially in the Columbus (Ohio) Hesperian 
during 1838 and 1839. It is here reprinted in full for the first time, 
with meticulous notes and a brief introduction by Dr. Muir. The un- 
known traveler was only a fair observer; moreover his concern was 
enlightening future immigrants on the agricultural possibilities of 
Texas rather than revealing the true nature of the land and its people 
to future historians. Hence his comments deal more with the nature 
of soils, the look of the countryside, and the character of the hamlets 
he visited than with the raw civilization around him. Nonetheless the 
fact that this is the earliest travel account known of the republican 
period makes it a work of some importance to scholars of Texas and 
the frontier. 


Less useful, but more readable and interesting, is John Jenkins’ 
Recollections of Early Texas. Its author enlisted in Sam Houston's 
army at the age of thirteen, returned to civilian life to care for his 
family after his step-father was killed at the Alamo, and for the next 
years struggled to support his mother and younger brothers and sisters 
on a half-league of land across the river from Bastrop. Sixty years 
later he was persuaded to set down his recollections, which were 
published periodically in the Bastrop Advertiser between 1884 and 
1889. These revealed the natural tendency of an older man to recall 
only the most colorful events of his youth; they described a series of 
scrapes with the Indians which, while satisfactorily gory, added little 
to modern knowledge of border warfare. In this form they came to 
the attention of their author's fifteen year old great-great-grandson, 
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John Holmes Jenkins, who spent the next two years collating and 
editing them for publication. His careful scholarship, revealed in an 
introduction, extensive notes, and a whole series of biographical 
sketches would, as J. Frank Dobie says in his warm introduction, do 
credit to any Ph.D. If graduate schools of history operated in the 
manner of college athletic departments they would already have their 
scouts on the trail of this brilliant young scholar. 


Loomis’ Texan-Santa Fé Pioneers will certainly be the most widely 
used of this triumverate. The author, making his first venture into 
serious historical writing after producing several hundred “western” 
stories and books, has provided the first full-scale account of the con- 
troversial expedition that invaded New Mexico in 1841 and ended 
with its captured members enduring a death-march to Mexico City. 
Diligent search in the archival records of Texas and Washington has 
allowed Mr. Loomis to piece together a far more exact narrative than 
that in Kendall’s venerable volume, as well as to define the route 
followed and to list virtually every member of the party. He also 
settles a number of troublesome questions, particularly in proving that 
the purpose of the Texans was commercial rather than military. Al- 
though the author's style is surprisingly pedestrian for a fiction writer, 
his solid marshalling of facts and figures and his impressive documen- 
tation should make this a standard work of reference for years to come. 


Northwestern University Ray ALLEN BriLLincTON 


Agriculture in Ante-Bellum Mississippi. By John Hebron Moore. (New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1958. Pp. 268. End maps, notes, bibli- 
ography. $6.00.) 


This valuable study rests upon effective utilization of rich printed 
sources, supplemented by significant professional literature. The bibli- 
ography’s list of manuscript collections is seldom cited in the notes, 
and no mention is made of the Southern Collection of the University 
of North Carolina. A few significant omissions occur among the listed 
contemporary sources, viz., Flint’s History and Geography of the 
Mississippi Valley, Sparks’ Memorics, and Olmsted’s Cotton Kingdom, 
and among the secondary materials, Phillips’ American Negro Slavery, 
Claiborne’s Quitman, and Rowland’s Jefferson Davis. 


Professor Moore’s method combines chronological and topical por- 
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trayal with analysis. The emphasis is upon the era before 1850 when 
most significant agricultural developments occurred. Systematic soil 
analysis, after the example set by Avery Craven’s Soil Exhaustion, is 
avoided. Only incidental mention is made of the relation of the 
alluvial soils of the Mississippi-Yazoo bottoms, the lighter soils of the 
bluffs and of the northern counties, and the sandy soils of the southern 
piney woods to agricultural developments. Similarly, little statistical 
and no geographical portrayal is presented of important subjects in 
their chronological development, viz., the size and location by counties 
of farming units, crop yields, producing areas, areas of settlement, the 
distribution and density of the Negro labor force, the plantation vs. 
small farming areas. Although the sources are undoubtedly inadequate 
for complete presentation of these topics, the maximum possible 
analyses of them would have enhanced this study’s value. 


The entire field of agriculture in Mississippi before 1861 is its sub- 
ject, in contrast with Phillips’ and Sydnor’s concentration upon “the 
peculiar institution.” The emphasis upon significant trends and the 
contributors to them rather than upon individuals and supposedly 
typical agricultural units is very effective. However, disproportionate 
emphasis upon cotton culture, which did become almost universal, 


leads to neglect of the frontier livestock industry, which is mentioned 
casually, and of self-sufficient frontier farming. 


Within its selected subject area, however, this treatise makes an 
unusually important series of contributions to our knowledge of the 
history of agriculture in the Deep South. It is to be hoped that other 
students of Professor Rabun, who supervised this study, will produce 
parallel studies of the other southern states. 


Especially important is Professor Moore’s analysis of the great transi- 
tion from the familiar exploitive, soil exhausting, southern frontier 
staple agriculture of the early Natchez and “Flush” eras to the bal- 
anced, largely self-sufficient, partially scientific, and highly profitable 
farming of 1850-1860. The introduction of scientific agriculture and 
the program of agricultural improvement are fully developed, with 
due credit to William Dunbar, Thomas Hall, Thomas Affleck, Dr. 
Martin W. Philips, Richard Abbey, Henry W. Vick, and others, and 
to Jefferson College. The resulting achievements include the adoption 
of soil improving and conserving practices and especially the adapta- 
tion of English scientific agriculture to the conditions and necessities 
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of Mississippi. This produced a new crop rotation, new livestock 
breeds, new and improved strains of corn and cotton, new imple- 
ments, new methods of cultivation, new grasses and soil building 
crops, peripheral commercial cotton seed production, and commercial 
implement manufacture. The diminished role of local agricultural 
societies, periodicals, and fairs, and the larger influence of newspapers, 
individual experimenters, out-of-state agricultural journals, and new 
settlers such as Affleck and John Hebron contributed to the agricul- 
tural revolution in ante bellum Mississippi. 


The product was the extraordinary, profitable agriculture of 1850- 
1860, resting upon cotton, corn, and cowpeas, whose character belies 
the tradition of inefficient, profitless southern farming embodied in 
Gray’s once monumental treatise. Professor Moore contributes data 
that confirms the thesis that many prosperous cotton planters in- 
vested a significant portion of their capital in industry and railroads, 
thereby facilitating the equipment of their plantations and the market- 
ing of their products, while furthering the diversification of the south- 
ern economy. Similarly, he demonstrates that organized agricultural 
improvement in the fifties became enmeshed with and an instrument 
of secessionism as the popular remedy for the dilemma of the staple 
raising South as a regional minority in the expanding nation. 


Yale University Cuester McArruur DestLer 


Make Free: The Story of the Underground Railroad. By William 
Breyfogle. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 
287. Bibliography, index. $4.50.) 


Since Wilbur H. Siebert did his pioneering work, enough material 
has probably accumulated, in spite of the inherent paucity of con- 
temporary documents and the unreliability of subsequent remi- 
niscences, to call for a new scholarly treatment of this subject. Mean- 
while here is a convenient book to remind the non-scholarly reader 
of the shape and implications of the fact that godly men were willing 
to break the law, even to find exhilaration in so doing, in behalf of 
suffering humanity. (This should not, however, be equated with a 
latter-day determination to defy the law of the land in order to deny 
equal rights to human beings.) This book properly reminds its readers 
that human slavery, no matter how it might be tempered in practice, 
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was inherently and inescapably evil, corrupting both master and slave. 
Stephen Vincent Benét calls it 


. . . the unjust thing 

That some tamed into mercy, being wise, 
But could not starve the tiger from its eyes 
Or make it feed where beasts of mercy feed. 


On the other hand, the author is far too psychologically sophisticated 
to ascribe motivations of pure altruism to the engineers and conduc- 
tors of the invisible railroad. He sees the appeal of escape from monot- 
ony and from feelings of personal inadequacy and frustration in ad- 
ventures that could offer the spice of danger combined with the per- 
fume of piety. 


He does not lapse, either, into complacent stereotypes of Negro 
docility and natural servility. He remembers that they included the 
descendants of men who had smelted metals when the ancestors of 
white men were still in the Stone Age, men who had developed arts 
and built empires. For most of the Negroes America stubbornly re- 
fused to offer more than opportunities for menial labor and minimal 
living standards. But after generations in the new world few Negroes 
wanted to return to a homeland which had become alien to them. 
They wished only to share in the fundamental birthright of all Ameri- 
cans. Even racial amalgamation, in which, be it remembered, whites, 
not Negroes, took the initiative, could not set them free. Only the 
road north could do so. Mulatto men, the author tells us, tended to sell 
for discount prices, while mulatto women, for reasons that can be 
imagined, commanded premium prices if comely enough. But the 
whites suffered too. Not the least way was in being bound by slavery 
to an agricultural system that deprived them of many of the benefits 
of the Industrial Revolution. 


Highlights of the book are graphic accounts of escapes and the 
sketches of the men and women—Friends Levi Coffin, Isaac Hopper, 
and Thomas Garrett; John B. Mahan and John Fairfield; the Reverend 
John Rankin and Dr. Alexander Ross; Negroes William Still, Harriet 
Tubman, and murdered Seth Concklin, et al__who made them possible. 
Less happy are some of the diversions into distantly related topics 
which interrupt the narrative and show the author’s unfamiliarity, 
as one who was not a professional historian, with larger fields. 
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But it is a readable book and a moving one for the non-professional 
reader. 


George Washington University Woop Gray 


The Clays of Alabama: A Plantation-Lawyer-Politician Family. By 
Ruth Ketring Nuermberger. (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1958. Pp. x, 342. Bibliographical note. $7.50.) 


Unlike South Alabama, North Alabama has a tradition of family 
leadership in state, Southern, and national politics. The Clay, Walker, 
O'Neal, and Bankhead families have each contributed more than one 
member to make this tradition. The Clays, two of whom reached 
national prominence, worked closely together as a family unit and 
seem to have left in manuscript a more intimate and comprehensive 
record of their personal lives, political activities, and times than any 
of the others. Some 8,545 Clay items, many of which are personal, 
political, and business letters, were acquired by Duke University in 
1930. Ruth K. Nuermberger, the author, has cited one or more of these 
letters, often with other manuscript or printed material, in almost 
every footnote. Because Dr. Nuermberger writes well and has a histori- 
cal sense of the important, the Clays and their colleagues emerge 
from this mass of personal material real people, whose careers some- 
times embrace drama as exciting as any fiction. 


The Clays of Alabama were members of the land-owning Southern 
aristocracy whose political influence was apparent throughout more 
than half a century. Clement Comer Clay, the founder of the family 
in Alabama, arrived in Huntsville in 1811 to practice law. While the 
state was still in the territorial period, he became a plantation owner, 
married, and was elected to the legislature. Chairman of a committee 
in the constitutional convention of 1819 to write the Alabama Constitu- 
tion, Clay next became Alabama’s first chief justice, served in Con- 
gress, and in 1835 became governor. In 1837, he returned to Washing- 
ton as United States Senator. In Congress, Clay was a devout states 
rights Democrat and sponsor of liberal land laws. In 1841, plantation 
responsibilities and a personal financial crisis caused Clay to resign 
his Senate seat, thereafter relinquishing politics to his three sons. 


Clement Claiborne Clay, the eldest and most able of the three 
carried the Clay political banner to high places. The careers of John 
Withers (editor of the Huntsville Democrat) and Hugh Lawson (the 
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military man of the family) are also described at length, though 
neither rose above local political and civic leadership. 

Elected to the legislature in 1842, the younger C. C. Clay was 
prominent enough to run for Congress in 1853. In that year he was 
defeated by Williamson R. W. Cobb, a clock peddler and demagogue 
of the Old South, who maintained himself as congressman from the 
Huntsville district from 1847 to 1861 despite the opposition of the 
Huntsville aristocracy. However, Clay's defeat was avenged when 
the legislature a few weeks later elected him to the United States 
Senate. Like his father before him, Clay was a dedicated states rights 
Democrat. The fervor of sectionalism during his tenure was at high 
pitch, and so adept was Clay in denouncing abolitionism that his 
opponents soon dubbed him “Copperhead Clay.” He opposed bounties 
to Northern fishermen, the Morrill education, and the Homestead bills. 
On constitutional grounds he objected to federal aid to the states, 
except land for railroads. He favored the admission of Kansas with 
the Lecompton Constitution and ardently embraced secession in 1861. 


Elected a Confederate Senator, he was defeated in 1863 in the 
ground swell against the extremists of 1861. A mission to Canada 
to encourage conspiracies along the northern border soon followed. 
Here the author tries to unravel much of the secrecy and intrigue of 
this mission, and the narrative often reaches the tension of a “cloak 
and dagger” story. Unsuccessful peace movements form a part of this 
sojourn. 


The younger Clay was greatly assisted in his political career by a 
fortunate marriage to Virginia Caroline Tunstall, a woman of great 
charm and insight. Her correspondence is especially illuminating about 
personalities, social life, and even politics in Washington, the South, 
and finally the Confederacy. In 1904 her reminiscences appeared in 
A Belle of the Fifties. Largely through her untiring efforts Clay was 
released from prison, where he had been placed in 1865, charged with 
complicity in Lincoln’s assassination. 

The narrative includes a full background. For instance, transporta- 
tion difficulties and sectionalism in Alabama are brought into focus 
as they affect the Clay family. The index is adequate on personal 
names but does not include many important subjects discussed. This 
reviewer disagrees with the practice, used for reasons of economy, of 
grouping footnotes together at the end of a paragraph even though it 
may be replete with quotations from different sources. The author 
has set a high standard in reconstructing the lives of this important 
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Southern family, in thoroughness of documentation, interesting nar- 
rative, and discriminating use of a large volume of manuscript ma- 
terial such as few families have left to posterity. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute Matcoitm C. McMiILLan 


The Great Rebellion: The Emergence of the American Conscience. 
By Earl Schenck Miers. (Cleveland, Ohio: The World Publishing 
Company, 1958. Pp. 369. Notes on the sources, bibliography, 
index. $6.00.) 


A few years back Bruce Catton wrote that “what is going on now” 
in Civil War writing “is a deep and frequently moving examination 
of the emotional significance of this most profound of all our national 
experiences.” This volume, latest in an extensive list by Earl Schenck 
Miers (David William Meredith, pseud.), seems to fit the Catton 
category. In masterful and “frequently moving” language, Mr. Miers 
examines the American conscience (some prefer to call it “mind” ) 
at three specific and significant moments: Christmas Week, 1860, 
when Major Robert Anderson moved his tiny garrison from an un- 
tenable Moultrie to a symbolic Sumter, and President James Buchanan 
at long last “put up his back” and refused to order the withdrawal of 
those troops; Sumter Day, 1861, when the first guns were fired and 
“a nation resolved to suffer its bloody ordeal”; and Palm Sunday, 
1865, when Grant met Lee in the McLean House. The first requires 
by far the lengthiest treatment: thirteen chapters. Events leading to 
the outbreak of war are treated in seven, and the closing days of the 
conflict occupy five. The result is a valuable series of cross sections 
of what Americans were thinking and feeling in those three “moments.” 


The greatest value lies in Miers’ careful selections from the writings 
of eyewitnesses and participants, from letters, diaries, and newspaper 
columns written in hot blood without time for second-guessing events 
and their significance. He carries his reader through critical days and 
nights and brilliantly reconstructs the moods of the principal actors 
as they groped toward decisions of irrevocable importance. This is 
impressionistic history of a high order in which bits and pieces 
of action, observation, opinion, and reaction are combined to form a 
synthesis which the author calls “the American conscience.” Dispensing 
with footnotes almost completely, Miers provides adequate “Notes 
on the Sources” in which Mrs. Chesnut, Varina Davis, John DeForest, 
Thomas DeLeon, Mark Twain, and Frederick Law Olmsted inter- 
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mingle with General Colin Ballard, Wilbur J. Cash, Vernon Louis 
Parrington, Edward A. Pollard, Kenneth Stampp, Bell I. Wiley, and 
T. Harry Williams. 


This is also interpretive history challenging older explanations of 
how the war came, particularly the Davis and Ramsdell theses. Some 
will argue with Miers’ conclusions, few of which can expect wide ap- 
proval at the South. Some will reject both title and subtitle for obvious 
reasons. His contention that the last verse of Julia Ward Howe's 
“Battle Hymn” was “the epic vision for which an epic war was fought” 
is too sweeping a generalization, whatever its poetic appeal. Under- 
standably, in view of the author’s predilections, Lincoln emerges as the 
personification of the American conscience, while Jefferson Davis 
is condemned out of his own mouth. On the whole, however, Miers’ 
judgments are sound; he deals as generously with Lee as with Grant. 
This is a superbly written book; some of the chapters, notably “Lincoln 
as A. Lincoln Knew Him” and “We Are Coming, Father Abraham!” are 
brilliant. Miers’ use of contemporary newspaper material is excellent; 
his handling of diverse and conflicting testimony is just. He has 
demonstrated again that there is still room for fresh, balanced analysis 
and that there is no real quarrel between scholarship and fine writing. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg Duprey T. Cornisu 


Private Elisha Stockwell, Jr., Sees the Civil War. Edited by Byron R. 
Abernethy. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. Pp. 
xiv, 210. Illustrations, appendix. $3.75.) 


This book holds a unique place in the large collection of Civil War 
memoirs written by enlisted men. Stockwell’s memory and his powers 
of observation and description were sharper by far when he published 
his reminiscences in 1927 than those of most of his contemporaries 
had been decades earlier. Stockwell’s is a personal account of diary 
accuracy and unusual interest, complete to the last detail, one senses, 
of the everyday experiences of a common Union soldier. You live his 
activities to the depth of his mental, emotional, and physical reactions. 
Yet you know you have the observations and responses of the teen- 
age soldier rather than the reshaped opinions of old age. Humor, 
pathos, a sense of excitement, fast-moving action, combined with a 
“you are there” writing style, create a narrative not to be by-passed 
by the Civil War student. 
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At the age of fifteen Stockwell ran away from home to enlist be- 
cause his father would not permit him to continue school. He became 
a member of Company I of the Fourteenth Wisconsin Infantry in 
February of 1862 and remained with this unit until his discharge 
several months after the close of the war. With no more military train- 
ing than a little close order drill, the young soldier participated in 
the Battle of Shiloh, where he was wounded twice and would have 
been glad to see his father come after him. From then on, combat 
was the regular fare of Stockwell. His soldiering took him without 
further injury through the fray at Iuka, Corinth, Vicksburg, Kenesaw 
Mountain, and Mobile. 


Stockwell’s experiences were varied, sometimes unusual, often com- 
monplace. Although a private, he challenged Henry W. Halleck when 
the commanding general attempted to cross his guard post without 
a pass, an act that caused the general to threaten to confine him to the 
guardhouse. Almost daily foraging, frequent diarrhea, a diet of hard- 
tack and salt pork, malaria, burying dead comrades, cooking, talking 
back to an officer, a whiskey shampoo, killing the enemy, dodging 
cannon balls, digging trenches, travelling without orders, all were a 
part of the soldier life of Stockwell. He was not to be outdone by 
Washington’s men at Valley Forge, for while he was campaigning 
during the last winter of the war his shoes gave out completely, and 
his bleeding feet tinted the snow until he could march no more. 


The documentation is ably handled, with one exception. Frequently 
the reader is puzzled over locations, suggesting editorial treatment 
only as adequate as that applied to the personnel of the volume. The 
editor's decision to break the narrative into paragraphs and chapters, 
with added punctuation and grammatical corrections to facilitate 
reading, is praiseworthy and consistent with modern historical prac- 
tice. The University of Oklahoma Press has again produced a hand- 
some page and a model binding. 


Oklahoma State University LeRoy H. FiscHer 


Death of a Nation: The Story of Lee and His Men at Gettysburg. 
By Clifford Dowdey. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. Pp. xviii, 
383, ix. Maps, bibliography, appendix. $5.00.) 


The controversies over the failure of the 1863 Confederate invasion 
of the North began even before the guns were silenced at Gettysburg. 
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The Army of Northern Virginia, victor over McClellan, Pope, Burn- 
side, and Hooker, had been repulsed after three days’ fighting and 
began its long retreat back into Virginia. Bitter arguments raged then 
and later as to the reasons for this defeat, as charges and counter- 
charges were hurled back and forth in the public press. 


Clifford Dowdey has contributed little that is new in research as 
to the “whys” of Gettysburg. His major contribution, and it is a real 
one, rests in the clarity and forthrightness with which he presents a 
full scale view of the unfolding of this campaign. Beginning his ac- 
count with the Davis-Lee conference of May 15-16 that gave limited 
approval to the invasion plan, author Dowdey sketches meticulously 
the steps by which Lee and his army moved to their rendezvous with 
disaster in early July. The author leaves little doubt as to his loyalty 
to Virginia and General Lee. Although he does occasionally find Lee 
at fault, he will admit even fewer errors for Lee than does Douglas 
S. Freeman, and he defends Lee’s overall strategy and conduct of 
the campaign. 


The author places particular blame for the Gettysburg failure upon 
four men—President Davis and Generals Stuart, Longstreet, and Ewell. 
Davis’ refusal to extend the scope of the campaign and to strengthen 
Lee’s army is considered a fundamental factor in the defeat. The 
absence of Stuart’s cavalry in the early stages of the campaign Dowdey 
also believes important in explaining Gettysburg. Blame he places 
squarely at Stuart’s feet: “Stuart's orders had been clear . . . there was 
nothing to explain Stuart’s disappearance.” (p. 6). Dowdey’s criticism 
of Longstreet is somewhat standard: he claims that Longstreet’s vanity, 
jealousy, stubbornness, and pride contributed to delays in the attack 
and that, once in battle, his poor tactics lost whatever chance re- 
mained of victory. A third Confederate officer, Ewell, is censured for 
his inaction and lack of initiative on the second day of fighting almost 
as severely as are Stuart and Longstreet, although the author does 
seem to feel more sympathy for Ewell than for the others. 


Basically this is a good work and a contribution to Civil War litera- 
ture. It has of course some weaknesses that may be pointed out. The 
criticism of Davis, for example, seems to be overdone, and no consider- 
ation is given to the political necessities confronting him. Nor would 
all authorities agree with Dowdey that the abolition of the artillery 
reserve prior to Gettysburg was completely wrong. Too, the title Death 
of a Nation seems to have been chosen only for its striking effect, as 
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it is rather presumptive to say that the Confederacy “died” from any 
single battle. 


The mechanical features, especially the five battle maps, are good, 
but many will regret that such a worthwhile work is marred by the 
lack of footnotes and specific citations. 


Lamar State College Raupu A. Wooster 


The Confederate Reader. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1957. Pp. xxvi, 389. Illustra- 
tions. $7.50.) 


The Union Reader. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1958. Pp. xxii, 362. Illustrations. $7.50.) 


Mr. Harwell is well known for publications involving Civil War 
imprints, and the two Readers here noticed are clearly a continuation 
of that interest. In them he undertakes to present the North and the 
South during the war by means of excerpts from ninety-five books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, and magazines published at the time. His 
selections, arranged in approximate chronological order of subject, 
vary in individual length from around twenty lines to as much as 
eighteen pages. Each has as a rule its own title and brief introduction 
by the editor. As settings for the documents the editor’s essays are 
reasonably successful, but they afford only a slight and haphazard 
account of the general course of events. 


The principal topics of the readers are military and naval operations, 
Confederate heroes, army life, the Confederate home front, prisons 
and hospitals, Confederate prospects and morale, Sherman’s deeds in 
Georgia and South Carolina, peace negotiations, and Abraham 
Lincoln. Representative of the works drawn upon are Prayers, &c., 
Suitable for the Times (Charleston, 1861); the Southern Illus- 
trated News (Richmond, weekly); “The Drummer Boy of Shiloh” 
(sheet music, Augusta, [cl863]); A. S. Abrams, A Full and De- 
tailed History of the Siege of Vicksburg (Atlanta, 1863); Fitzgerald 
Ross, A Visit to the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States ( Edin- 
burgh, 1865); General E. Kirby Smith to “Soldiers of the Trans- 
Mississippi Army,” April 21, 1865 (broadside); [Miss A. Fletcher], 
Within Fort Sumter (New York, 1861); “The President to General 
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McClellan,” April 9, 1862 (broadside); Henry O'Connor, History of the 
First Regiment of Iowa Volunteers (Muscatine, 1862); An English- 
man’s View of the Battle Between the Alabama and the Kearsarge 
(New York, 1864); and Old Abe’s Jokes, Fresh from Abraham's 
Bosom (New York, [c1864]). 


Extended spot checking against the originals indicates that in re- 
production of texts The Union Reader is impeccably accurate and 
The Confederate Reader only slightly less so. 


An inevitable result of exclusive reliance upon wartime publications 
is that many of the items selected are primarily propaganda pieces 
and almost all of them are warped by faulty information or strong 
bias or both. The reviewer found himself frequently nagged with 
the question of whether the editor ought to feel obligated to correct 
the misapprehensions that a reader would gain if he accepted at face 
value the fare set before him. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Harwell has 
chosen to allow the reader to fend for himself. Indeed, the editorial 
language occasionally increases the obstacles. Thus we are told that 
at Fredericksburg the “Federal loss of over ten thousand nearly 
doubled Confederate losses.” 


Mr. Harwell’s principle of selection and his leaning toward the 
bibliographically precious produce certain rather curious effects. One 
is that numerous military documents are reprinted from contempo- 
rary broadsides or pamphlets with no indication that the Official 
Records have made them available to the vulgar. Another is that 
O. J. Hollister’s History of the First Regiment of Colorado Volunteers 
(Denver, 1863), a book more notable for spirited writing and great 
rarity in the first edition than for importance of theme, receives nearly 
ten per cent of the space in The Union Reader. 


The Readers fall in a sense between two stools. If they are meant 
to show how the war years appeared to contemporaries, then the 
absence of newspaper matter is an almost fatal weakness. On the 
other hand, if the intent be to appeal to the interest of the modern 
reader, then the absence of all records published since the war is an 
extremely grave handicap. The undersigned did, however, enjoy con- 
siderable stretches of The Confederate Reader and nearly all of The 
Union Reader. 


University of Texas Barnes F. LATHROP 
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Prince of Carpetbaggers. By Jonathan Daniels. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 319. Frontispiece, sources and 
acknowledgments, index. $4.95.) 


The Reconstruction story is incredibly complex. It cannot be told— 
as so often has been attempted—in simple terms of a good South 
against a bad North, or vice versa, or of debased outsiders against 
noble natives, or vice versa. The record of Reconstruction was com- 
pounded of many forces, of multifarious motives, and by diverse men. 
We are just now, for the first time, getting at the truth of it. One 
factor in the situation that has needed exploration is the carpetbagger, 
both as an influence and a type. Why did he come to the South? Some 
carpetbaggers, we know, came for loot alone. Others came as con- 
querers or missionaries. A few came because for some reason they 
were enchanted with the physical South, and these last, of whom 
Henry Clay Warmoth in Louisiana is a good example, stayed on after 
their days of power were ended. But none of these formulas com- 
pletely explains the carpetbagger. Before we can really understand 
him, we will have to have studies of a good many of these men who 
entered the South in her hour of travail. 


It is exactly this kind of study that Jonathan Daniels has attempted 


to provide in his Prince of Carpetbaggers, a biography of Milton S. 
Littlefield, who played a dominating role in the reconstruction of 
North Carolina and at the same time made his influence felt in Florida. 
Littlefield was from Illinois by way of upstate New York. An obscure 
small-town lawyer when the war began, he volunteered for service 
and fought gallantly at Shiloh. When assigned to the provost marshal’s 
staff in Memphis he first glimpsed the possibilities for venality afforded 
by the occupied South. Then, securing the support of Lincoln, whom 
he had known in Illinois, Littlefield got himself sent to the Sea Islands 
to enlist Negroes in the army. Here in the “enchanted islands” he 
labored diligently to prepare the freedmen for a new life—and also 
to put many of them into uniform credited to the draft quotas of 
Northern states, a service that brought generous financial rewards 
from grateful Yankee communities. Littlefield emerged from the war 
with a brigadier’s commission in the volunteers and richer than he 
ever had been before. 


Adequately prepared to understand the potentialities of Recon- 
struction politics, Littlefield set up headquarters in Raleigh, North 
Carolina and later in a secondary base in Jacksonville, Florida. His 
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intricate postwar operations took two forms: (1) the purchase at 
a low price of prewar state bonds which a cooperative legislature 
would be persuaded to validate, and the resale of these bonds on a 
rising market; and (2) the funneling of state funds and credit into 
the construction or rehabilitation of railroads for speculative purposes. 
But the vital point about Littlefield’s deals, which Mr. Daniels ham- 
mers constantly, is that most of his associates were native Carolinians, 
many of them from the state’s oldest and best families. Thus his chief 
colleague was George W. Swepson, devious manipulator of a com- 
plex economic and political empire, who maintained his respecta- 
’ bility, who kept his wealth (Littlefield lost his gains), and who died 
a Democrat, with a characteristic Gilded Age precept, “Trusting in 
Jesus for Salvation,” inscribed on his tombstone. Although Mr. Daniels 
does not flatly say so, it would appear from his evidence that the 
handsome, debonair Littlefield, while a skilled operator in his own 
right, was primarily a front man for Swepson and his crowd, the 
necessary Northern technician who could control a Republican legis- 
lature and who had the right contacts in Washington and New York. 


Mr. Daniels does not quite succeed in explaining what made Little- 
field tick. The best he can do is to say that his hero “combined both 
good and evil, like aspiring and sinful Man.” But he has written a 
mature and sophisticated book that is a distinct contribution to Re- 
construction literature. Perhaps the essence of the Littlefield tragedy 
is in the reputed story of how North Carolina, despairing of ever 
extraditing him for trial, tried to persuade him to return voluntarily. 
He agreed—if the state would guarantee that “all those others in- 
volved with me” would also be tried. Hastily and firmly the Redeemers 
declined the offer. 


Louisiana State University T. Harry WiLuiaMs 


The Negro Question: A Selection of Writings on Civil Rights in the 
South by George W. Cable. Edited by Arlin Turner. (Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. xxii, 
286. $3.95.) 


The Negro in American Society. Florida State University Studies, 
Number 28. (Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1958. Pp. 
viii, 89.) 


Sixty to seventy years ago George Washington Cable, native South- 
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emer, Confederate veteran, and author, said nearly everything there is 
to say in favor of full civil rights for Negroes. Motivated largely by 
a relentless Presbyterian conscience and an intellectual penchant for 
consistency and logic, he virtually deserted a successful literary career 
for ten years to wage a futile one-man crusade against the rising 
tide of discrimination and disfranchisement. 


Later generations have not erected monuments to his memory, as 
one of his few sympathizers suggested they would do, but Arlin 
Turner has constructed a most imposing memorial out of his writings. 
This volume reproduces not only the major essays from The Silent 
South (1885) and The Negro Question (1890), as those familiar with 
Cable would expect, but also makes generally available for the first 
time twelve other selections, six of which had remained in manuscript 
and six more of which had appeared only in ephemeral publications. 


The editor’s brief introduction, his briefer introductory notes to the 
selections, and above all the writings of Cable himself present a full 
picture of the novelist’s evolution into a reform propagandist unique 
in his day. The most informative of the newly available selections is 
the essay, “My Politics,” in which Cable in 1888-1889 set down for 
posterity a statement of the development of his thoughts “upon ques- 
tions that I saw must be settled by calm debate and cannot be settled 
by force or silence; questions that will have to be settled thus by the 
Southern white man in his own conscience before ever the North 
and South can finally settle it between them.” It gives a fascinating 
insight into the way one white Southerner was able to draw out of 
his environment conclusions entirely at variance with those of most of 
his compatriots. 


What is most arresting about the selections is their contemporaneity. 
Nowhere is this more striking than in two letters of 1875 attacking 
racial segregation in the schools. The main argument here, as elsewhere, 
involves Cable’s distinction between civil rights and social equality 
(the latter being for him a purely personal and individual matter not 
susceptible to state regulation) and his favorite tactic of pointing up 
the opposition’s inconsistencies—in this case the reluctance to subject 
white children to “breathing mephitic exhalations” in the public 
schools while entrusting them during their most impressionable years 
to the care of Negro nurses frequently in company with the nurse’s 


children. 


Cable’s polemics were addressed chiefly to moral sentiment and 
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reason. Other approaches to the problem are represented in The Negro 
in American Society, a collection of essays by members of the 
faculty at Florida State University presenting brief summaries of 
recent findings in the social disciplines. While these essays may be too 
brief and limited in scope to be fully satisfying to the universal scholar 
(they are written “for the student or educated layman”), they con- 
stitute the only interdisciplinary volume known to this reviewer that 
attempts to summarize in brief form developments in the field of 
Negro and race relations studies. 


Hale G. Smith and Charles H. Fairbanks consider the biological and 
cultural aspects of race; Kent S. Miller treats the psychological charac- 
teristics of Negroes; William P. Dillingham traces the economics of 
segregation; David E. Christensen analyzes the position of Negroes 
in a changing agriculture; Elston Roady surveys political develop- 
ments; and Lewis M. Killian addresses himself to Sumner and the 
mores. Historians will be happy to discover that their field receives 
an informative survey in the nineteen pages of Maurice M. Vance’s 
essay on “The Negro in the Literature of American History,” although 
Alrutheus A. Taylor, one of the pioneers in revisionism, should not 
have been omitted from mention. 


University of North Carolina Georce B. TINDALL 


The Cotton Regency: The Northern Merchants and Reconstruction, 
1865-1880. By George Ruble Woolfolk. (New York: Bookman 
Associates, 1958. Pp. 311. Notes, bibliography, index. $5.00.) 


The principal theme of this book is that Northern commercial in- 
terests combined after the Civil War to control the economy of the 
South for their own profit. Although this concept was pointed up by 
Charles A. Beard and others years ago, the author of this volume has 
elaborated and documented the development in much greater detail. 
Moreover, it is claimed that activities of these businessmen introduced 
“group democracy as a new pattern in American politics.” In other 
words, the establishment of a business group consciousness, working 
through the Republican party, was the means used to achieve economic 
objectives which centered around commercial exploitation of the South 
during the fifteen years immediately following the Civil War. The 
author considers the development of Northern industrial exploitatien 
of the South to be largely outside the scope of his study. 
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Mr. Woolfolk buttresses his main contentions with a wide variety 
of sources. He has used manuscripts, government documents, state 
records, newspapers, books, articles, and especially the printed records 
of boards of trade and commercial groups of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, and other cities. It is from the 
records of business groups themselves that much of the best material 
is drawn so far as the plans and ideas of businessmen are concerned. 
After discussing some of the Northern businessmen who “made up the 
organized masters of capital,” the author shows the unity which existed 
among Boston, Philadelphia, and Northwestern merchants so far as 
Reconstruction policies were concerned. He traces the so-called 
“Cotton Policy” of encouraging expanded production, explains why 
it failed from the viewpoint of Northern commercial interests, and 
then analyzes the question of tariff protection. The lack of unity among 
the Eastern merchants is made clear in the discussion of the move for 
direct importations to western cities favored by Boston and Philadel- 
phia as a means of reducing the economic power of New York mer- 
chants. The plans of western and border cities like Cincinnati and 
St. Louis to tap Southern trade by expanding railroads into the South 
and by dispatching traveling salesmen into the region are also dis- 
cussed. Altogether, this is a thought-provoking book which is valuable 
for a better understanding of both political and economic Recon- 
struction in the South. It points up again, too, how avidly businessmen 
in the post-Civil War period sought to use the government to advance 
their economic objectives. 


University of Oklahoma Gupert C. Fire 


Hoke Smith and the Politics of the New South. By Dewey W. Gran- 
tham, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 396. Illustrations, critical essay on authorities. $5.00.) 


Mr. Grantham uses the standards of the best scholarship in telling 
the story of a politician of the New South. He has unearthed vast 
source materials in Atlanta, Athens, and Washington. He does not 
exaggerate the virtues of his subject. He agrees with the reader that 
Hoke Smith was not especially distinguished. He is utterly fair, even 
unflattering when such an attitude seems deserved. He fulfills the most 
important function of the biographer: he sticks to his subject. The 
name of the Georgia politician appears in almost every line. 


The writer of this book in a sense chose an unfortunate subject 
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among his Georgians. Hoke Smith was neither dramatic nor colorful. 
Unlike John B. Gordon, he did not ride out of the wilds of north 
Georgia to become a paladin of the Confederacy. Unlike Tom Watson, 
he did not refuse a seat at the Big Barbecue to win the applause of the 
disinherited. Smith died in 1931, leaving nothing significant by which 
to be remembered. He is clearly revealed by Mr. Grantham as an 
ordinary person who fattened both physically and financially on the 
ownership of a big town newspaper and a lucrative law practice. He 
thundered popular platitudes in the optimistic phrases of the budding 
twentieth century. Although in truth an Atlanta businessman, he had 
enough of the agrarian in him to establish contact with the rural tra- 
ditions of the state of Tom Watson and Eugene Talmadge. His reward 
was membership in Cleveland’s cabinet, two terms as governor of 
Georgia, and two terms in the United States Senate. 


His biographer reveals Hoke Smith as a politician sufficiently ortho- 
dox to have become a long-time feeder at the public trough. But it 
was difficult, as a local editor noted, for a Georgia politician “to keep 
either his head or his office.” Smith was at first harassed by Clark 
Howell of the Atlanta Constitution and later by an untutored de- 
mocracy led by Tom Watson. The namby-pamby Smith did not possess 
the fortitude to withstand the assaults of that gifted madman. 


Mr. Grantham adequately demonstrates the claims of Smith to con- 
structive statesmanship. As governor he was a minor leader of the 
Progressive crusade. He regulated the railroads, taxed the corpora- 
tions, and abolished the convict lease system and the liquor traffic. 
As a good Southerner he joined Vardaman of Missis.ippi and Tillman 
of South Carolina in taking away the voting rights of the Negro. The 
paradox of how a so-called progressive was an enemy of democracy 
in respect to the minority race is easily understood. Smith believed 
that political privileges for what he considered an inferior race hin- 
dered progress. While in the Senate the Georgian could have won 
notoriety by opposing the war measures of the autocratic Woodrow 
Wilson. He complained that the Southern farmer suffered from the 
blocks that Wilson tolerated on the sale of cotton in Germany. As a 
nineteenth-century liberal, he opposed the radical mobilization for 
war that a President who came out of the Old Testament imposed. 
Conscription, war socialism, embargoes, and curbs on free speech 
were distasteful to an old-timer. But as a time-serving politician, the 
Georgia senator did not stick to his guns. He avoided the wrath of 
the President and the American people by voting, on the showdown, 
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for all the war measures. He learned to toot the horn of the war 
makers. Had he foreseen the post bellum reaction of Georgians against 
Woodrow Wilson, he might have been able to keep his Senate seat in 
1920. 


Mr. Grantham’s scholarship is meticulous to the point of tediousness. 
Witness, for example, the industry with which details of parliamentary 
procedure are given. The progressive movement in the South needs a 
critical appraisal; we are not given this in respect to Georgia in this 
book. In the manner of the Southern academic liberal, Mr. Grantham 
condemns rather than explains Smith’s attitude toward the Negro; he 
even makes out a good case for the belief that his subject was insin- 
cere in this respect. 


There is not enough of the personal touch in this biography, not 
enough critical exposition, not enough of impatience with Smith’s lack 
of resolution. An uninteresting man could have been made interesting 
by, in the manner of Lytton Strachey, poking a little fun at the sub- 
ject’s Victorian stodginess. Yet Mr. Grantham has produced a very 
competent biography that will never perhaps be replaced by a better 
work. 


Longwood College Francis B. SimkINns 


The Splendid Little War. By Frank Freidel. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1958. Pp. v, 314. Illustrations, maps, refer- 
ences. $8.50.) 


On June 7, 1898, as General William R. Shafter labored frantically at 
Tampa, Florida to get his expedition of some 16,000 troops off to 
Cuba, Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Roosevelt of the Rough Riders 
wrote in his diary: “Worst confusion yet. R. R. system is utterly mis- 
managed. No military at head. No allotment of transports. No plans.” 
After unspeakable confusion, most of the expedition was able to get 
afloat on June 9. Then Shafter received an order holding up the sailing, 
and for several days officers and men sweltered on the crowded trans- 
ports. While they waited, Roosevelt wrote angrily: “We are in a sewer; 
a canal which is festering as if it were Havana harbor.” Not until 
June 14 did this, “the largest military expedition which had ever left 
the United States,” steam out of Tampa Bay. 


The mismanagement, confusion, and discomfort which accompanied 
the launching of the Shafter expedition demonstrates how utterly un- 
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splendid was the beginning of what John Hay later was to call Ameri- 
ca’s “splendid little war” with Spain. And the bungling and suffering 
were to increase as the conflict progressed. The navy had a better 
record than the army, but the glory won by Americans on the sea 
was due in no small part to the incredible ineptitude of their enemies. 


For the victors the war was splendid in one principal respect, and 
that was the manner in which the fighting forces acquitted themselves. 
It is to the role of these forces on both land and sea that Frank Freidel, 
professor of history at Harvard and biographer of Francis Lieber and 
Franklin Roosevelt, devotes major attention in his brief and vivid 
narrative. 


Professor Freidel makes excellent use of letters, diaries, and news- 
paper reports to bring the reader into intimate association with the 
officers and men who did the fighting. Marching in the ranks, as it 
were, the reader sees at first hand the crippling effects of obsolete 
equipment, inefficient supply, and inadequate direction by high com- 
manders. But he sees also how these and other shortcomings were to 
a large extent offset by the grit, hardihood, and gallantry of the men 
who wielded the weapons. And last but not least, he observes the calm 
and the courage with which the sick and the wounded endured the 
enormous suffering which was their lot. 


By no means all the glory belonged to the Americans. The Spaniards 
who defended the heights about Santiago and those who manned the 
ships defeated by Dewey, Schley, and Sampson in the great naval 
battles displayed a pluck that won the fulsome praise of their oppo- 
nents. Of the conduct of the Spaniards at E] Caney an American cor- 
respondent wrote: “The enemy’s last stand was at the little thatched 
fort . . . on the Santiago road, where a small band of Spaniards held 
the road for hours and died like heroes. Their officers appeared to 
court death ....” 


America’s participation in the “splendid little war” was reported by 
a corps of talented correspondents, among whom were Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, John Fox, Jr., Stephen Crane, and Edward Marshall. Well- 
chosen passages from the pens of these gifted writers add sparkle and 
color to Mr. Freidel’s account. 


So do the vivid, on-the-spot drawings of Frederick Remington, 
Howard Chandler Christy, John T. McCutcheon, and William J. 
Glackens. Even more impressive than the sketches of these accom- 
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plished artists are the scores of pictures taken by such proficient 
photographers as James Burton, William Dinwiddie, and A. D. Brit- 
tingham. The illustrations, aggregating over 300 and reproduced by the 
best of modern techniques, are well-adapted to the narrative. More- 
over they are pleasing to the eye; and what is more important, they 
throw so much light on people and events as to add a new dimension 
to the history of the war. 


Emory University Bexy I. WiLey 


History of the Progressive Party, 1912-1916. By Amos R. E. Pinchot. 
Edited with a biographical introduction by Helene Maxwell 
Hooker. (New York: New York University Press, 1958, Pp. xii, 305. 
Appendixes, notes. $7.50.) 


Amos Pinchot’s role in the progressive movement was minor, but 
his voice was loud and persistent and his pen active. Consequently his 
views are well known to historians. Nonetheless, his History of the 
Progressive Party, now edited by Helene Maxwell Hooker of Queens 
College, is an important addition to the literature of the period. 
Pinchot planned for years to write a history of his times, but he was 
a busy man and his talents were not those of the historian. Those 
parts of his work which attempt to deal with events he did not observe 
first hand are pretty poor stuff. But when he describes what he saw 
and did, his book is both interesting and important. The story of the 
effort to get LaFollette to withdraw from the presidential arena in 
1912 and of LaFollette’s catastrophic speech before the Periodical 
Publishers Association, as well as the accounts of the 1912 and 1916 
conventions, are especially noteworthy. 


Pinchot’s interpretation of the entire progressive movement is dis- 
torted by his controversy with George W. Perkins over the proper 
Progressive attitude toward the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Because 
Perkins was an official of United States Steel and a former partner 
in J. P. Morgan and Company, Pinchot assumes that these two power- 
ful organizations were in league to dominate or destroy the Progres- 
sive party. He argues that Judge Gary of the steel corporation was 
an important figure in the “genesis” of the party, and he refers to Elihu 
Root as “Morgan’s ablest lawyer.” But his pen portraits of key figures 
like Roosevelt and LaFollette are shrewd and well-balanced. 


The editor's biographical introduction, while not very well organized, 
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is careful and sensible. She describes the major events of Pinchot's 
career and provides an estimate of his significance in American history. 
Although in general sympathetic to her subject, she neither over- 
emphasizes his importance nor apologizes for his mistakes. Her treat- 
ment of the controversy with Perkins, which is central to Pinchot’s 
view of the progressive movement, is particularly well executed. 
Throughout, her editorial work is accurate and unobtrusive. 


The reviewer's only complaint with this book concerns its price. 
A work of three hundred pages, indifferently printed, devoid of 
illustrations, and flimsily bound, ought not to cost $7.50. 


Michigan State University Joun A. GaRRaTty 


Southern Writers in the Modern World. By Donald Davidson. ( Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1958. Pp. xi, 76. $2.50.) 


This is just about the first literary and historical memoir by any 
of the many distinguished poets and novelists of the Post-World War 
I South, a fact surprising but true. Erskine Caldwell penned an auto- 
biography of sorts, and Thomas Wolfe wrote one in the form of fiction. 
But except for an occasional smallish article here and there, not one 
of the modern Southerners has until now sat down and tried to in- 
terpret himself and his colleagues in the terms of literary and social 
history. Perhaps more autobiography and memorabilia will follow— 
one surely hopes so—but all we have so far is Mr. Davidson's little 
volume of three essay-lectures given at Mercer University in 1957. 


Students of modern Southern writing have long been urging some 
of these men to write their memoirs, and so I am not going to let 
Mr. Davidson think that his historical debt has now been discharged. 
Southern Writers in the Modern World is all right as far as it goes— 
and sometimes it goes pretty far—but it still is not the full-fledged 
essay at looking backwards that Mr. Davidson or Allen Tate, to name 
two who could do this so very well, ought to attempt. There are some 
writers from whom we cannot expect much in the way of memoirs, 
since their minds simply do not seem to operate in that way—Faulkner, 
for example, or John Ransom, or Eudora Welty. Very well; all the 
more reason for some of the others whose bent is consciously historical 
to set down their memories and reflections on the history, the literature, 
the culture of their region and their times. Mr. Davidson’s book is but 
a tantalizing foretaste of what he might do if he embarked on a full- 
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fledged memoir. Let those who would understand Southern history, 
literature, and life, ca. 1900-1950, hope devoutly that Mr. Davidson 
will now undertake the larger task, and that Mr. Tate will do the 
same. 


Mr. Davidson's invaluable little book is divided into three parts. 
The first concerns Vanderbilt University and the Nashville Fugitives, 
telling of some of the teachers who instructed them, their early meet- 
ings, the publication of “The Fugitive,” their method of critical attack, 
and the like. The second is devoted to Agrarianism, and deals with the 
writing of I'll Take My Stand, the rise of a conscious historical in- 
terest among some of the Fugitives, and the motives and intentions 
of the Twelve Southerners whose manifesto was and still is so contro- 
versial. Mr. Davidson attempts to show why those who read I'll Take 
My Stand primarily as a book about agricultural economics are them- 
selves guilty of the very sin that the book was written to combat. 
“We were saying that life should determine economics, and not eco- 
nomics life. . .. What we hoped for was . . . public discussion . . . at 
a much higher level than was then obtaining in the South or in the 
nation at large. . .. We wanted to talk in terms of the quality of life, 
in the South and elsewhere; but our critics insisted on quantitative 


judgments. To that extent they were already corrupted by industrial- 
ism. Mentally they inhabited a world simplified down to a bleak and 
mechanical process of production and consumption. Inevitably they 
mistook the immediate occasion of this book—the contemporary conflict 
between industrialism and agriculture—for its total purpose.” Mr. 
Davidson tells of what all this meant for him and stresses what for 
him is its continuing relevance today. 


The third and final essay concerns a problem close to Mr. Davidson 
and many of the former Fugitives—the relationship of the writer and 
the university in American life. He uses the experience of the Fugitives 
at Vanderbilt to explore the Pros and Cons of the modern university 
as a habitat for poets and novelists. Much nonsense has been written 
on this subject by various persons Southern and Northern; in this 
essay Mr. Davidson talks nothing but good sense throughout, and I 
recommend it to anyone interested in the subject. 


Some criticism has been made of Mr. Davidson for limiting his dis- 
cussion of Southern writers to the personnel of the Fugitives—to Tate, 
Ransom, Robert Penn Warren, Andrew Lytle, Merrill Moore, and one 
or two others, that is. Exactly what this objection has to do with the 
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matter is rather puzzling; Mr. Davidson did not grow up and engage 
in assorted literary and historical ventures with Faulkner, Wolfe, 
Caldwell, and others. It is the Fugitives and the Agrarians that he 
knows; it is of them and their doings that he has most to tell us; one 
might as soon criticize Coleridge for not discussing Jane Austen in 
the Biographia Literaria, or Grant for omitting a critique of First 
Manassas from his Memoirs. 


What is at fault with Southern Writers in the Modern World, then, 
is not that it fails to enlarge on Faulkner and Wolfe, or that it con- 
centrates on Vanderbilt University. Rather, it is that in it Mr. Davidson 
has only begun to tell us the things he could about himself and his 
colleagues. The best part of this fine little volume is the intimate de- 
scriptions of the early meetings of the Fugitives, the personalities, 
the “insignificant” little details that together give us an insight into 
what it must have been like to have been writing poetry and talking 
about it at Vanderbilt just before and during the early 1920's, when 
the Fugitives were taking shape. “This is the experience that I want 
to describe,” Mr. Davidson says, “first of all as something possessing 
and possessed by these young poets as poets—and therefore no doubt 
common to poets in all ages and places; and, second, as an experience 
that maybe was peculiarly Southern in that no such thing had hap- 
pened before in American literary history, and possibly could never 
have happened but at this particular place at this particular time.” A 
worthy goal indeed, and this little book tells us more about it than 
anyone else has done so far. But, I repeat, it is only a beginning. To 
be blunt about it, Mr. Davidson is in his middle sixties now, and 
Mr. Tate is only five years younger. From the standpoint of Southern 
literary, social, and cultural history, it is none too soon to begin those 
memoirs. 


Hollins College Louis D. Rus, Jr. 





Book Notes 


New Hanover County Court Minutes, 1738-1769. Abstracted, com- 
piled, and edited by Alexander McDonald Walker. (Published by the 
editor at 4887 Battery Lane, Apt. 21, Bethesda 14, Maryland, 1958. 
Pp. xii, 123. Maps, index. $1.50.) This useful collection is abstracted 
from original manuscript records of Hanover County, North Carolina, 
deposited in the North Carolina Department of Archives and History. 


Calendar of Maryland State Papers, No. 5, Executive Miscellanea. 
Publications of the Hall of Records Commission, No. 11. ( Annapolis, 
1958. Pp. xii, 197. Finding list, index.) This admirable compilation is 
the eighth and last volume of the Calendar of the Maryland State 
Papers in the Hall of Records. Although the terminal dates covered 
are 1684-1821, the bulk of the entries relate to the period 1775-1778. 
For an earlier period, the French and Indian War, the items calendar 
some important executive papers, but the majority of the documents 
calendared relate to administrative matters, not of critical importance 
to historians other than whose working specifically in the administrative 
history of the American Revolution. 


The Early Architecture of North Carolina. By Thomas Tileston 
Waterman and Frances Benjamin Johnston. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xxiii, 290. Illustrations, 
index. $15.00.) The University of North Carolina Press has issued a 
reprint of this pictorial survey and historical account from the first 
settlement to the eighteen fifties. The book contains excellent photo- 
graphs by Miss Johnston, and the text by Mr. Waterman is a fine 
example of his scholarship. The story of early North Carolina archi- 
tecture is a complicated one, but Mr. Waterman makes clear the in- 
fluences which had a formative effect. North Carolina’s colonial archi- 
tecture was not just an overseas version of the English style but also 
showed an intermingling of influences from neighboring states and 
even Connecticut. Quaker and Moravian styles of architecture are 
minor but noteworthy influences, and the style of the Bahamas is 
also reflected. Illustrated architectural design books, from Select 
Architecture by Robert Morris (1757) to Practical House Carpenter 
by Ashur Benjamin (1851), played an important formative role by 
presenting prototype designs and by suggesting architectural details. 
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On the whole, the early architecture of North Carolina is more note- 
worthy for its variety and originality than for its strict adherence to 
prototype. 


North Carolina Fiction, 1734-1957. Edited by William S. Powell. 
University of North Carolina Library Study, Number 2. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xviii, 189. Illustra- 
tions.) This little book, in wrappers, was prepared by the joint com- 
mittee of the North Carolina English Teacher's Association and the 
North Carolina Library Association. It contains a very brief annotation 
and location guide to each entry and attempts to note every book of 
fiction with ascertainable North Carolina settings. 


Beth G. Crabtree has compiled a group of brief biographical 
sketches of North Carolina governors from the time of Sir Walter 
Raleigh to the present in North Carolina Governors, 1585-1958 
(Raleigh, N. C.: State Department of Archives and History, 1958. 
Pp. xiv, 137. Illustrations. $3.00). The book contains portraits and a 
brief bibliography as well. 


Georgia's Land of the Golden Isles. By Burnette Vanstory. (Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 202. Illustrations, bibliogra- 
phy. $3.75.) Here is a book which tells in detail, skillfully selected 
from early documents and records, a story of cultural heritage. 
Georgia's coastal islands, Ossabaw, St. Catherine’s, Sapelo, St. Simon’s, 
Sea Island, Jekyll, and Cumberland, now popular tourist resorts, 
were once sites of Spanish missions to the Indians, French and English 
colonies, and prosperous rice plantations. This is the story of the 
settlements, their economic development, the way of life of the people, 
the decline of the plantations after the Civil War, and the revival of 
interest in the islands as a vacation land during the early decades of 
this century. 


The Hebrew Orphan Society of Charleston, S. C., Founded 1801: 
An Historical Sketch. By Thomas J. Tobias. (Charleston: Published 
by the Society, 1957. Pp. vii, 61. Illustrations.) The Jewish community 
of Charleston dates back to 1695 and, during the course of its history, 
has established a congregation, a burial ground, and benevolent and 
orphan societies. This little book records the history of the last from 
its founding to 1956, except for the years 1862-1866, when it suspended 
operations. 


So Great a Good: A History of the Episcopal Church in Louisiana 
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and of Christ Church Cathedral, 1805-1955. By Hodding Carter and 
Betty Werlein Carter. (Sewanee, Tenn.: The University Press, 1955. 
Pp. xiii, 447. Map, illustrations, index. $5.00.) A Historical Account of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, 1820-1957. By 
Albert Sidney Thomas. (Charleston, S$. C.: The Diocesan House, 1957. 
Pp. x, 879. Map, illustrations, bibliography, indexes. $7.50.) A retired 
bishop and a noted Southern writer, together with his wife, have 
added to American church bibliography two diocesan histories—mas- 
sive, encyclopedic works covering spans of more than a century. The 
Carters’ book may be obtained from Christ Church Cathedral, New 
Orleans 15, and Bishop Thomas’ from 138 Wentworth Street, Charles- 
ton. 


A product of the study of Southern Economic Development at 
Vanderbilt University is Anthony M. Tang’s Economic Development 
in the Southern Piedmont, 1860-1950: Its Impact on Agriculture. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. xv, 
256. Charts, index. $6.00). Concentrating on the piedmont regions of 
South Carolina and Georgia, this heavily-footnoted book “attempts 
to investigate the resource and income problem of Southern agri- 
culture within the context of substantial technological and economic 
development on the American scene.” The author illustrates the diffi- 
culties of a low income area with many detailed statistical charts and, 
in addition, offers possible solutions. 


The Confederacy and Zeb Vance. By Richard E. Yates. (Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Company, Inc., 1958. Pp. 123. 
Bibliography, index. $4.00.) This study of Zebulon B. Vance attempts 
to redeem the war governor of North Carolina, long noted for his 
extreme states rights position. Yates analyzes Vance’s Confederate 
loyalty in the face of local “peace and reconstruction” movements. 
This book is Number 8 in the Confederate Centennial Studies. 


Students of the Civil War will welcome four recent books on their 
subject. Allan Keller’s hour-by-hour account of John Brown’s raid, 
Thunder at Harpers Ferry (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 
1958. Pp. v, 282. Illustrations, index. $4.95) recreates Brown’s dra- 
matic attempt to lead a Negro revolt. Earl Schenck Miers (David 
William Meredith, pseud.) has condensed and edited John Beauchamp 
Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary (New York: Sagamore Press, 1958. 
Pp. xiv, 545. $7.50). In making this once costly work available, he 
has eliminated “tedious detail and repetition” and has added a short 
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introductory sketch of Jones. Here one may view the war from the 
vantage point of the desk of an observant War Department clerk who 
recorded his critical opinions of most of the news he heard in the 
capital of the Confederacy. Fitzgerald Ross’ description of his travels 
in the Confederacy has long been considered a useful European com- 
mentary. Richard Barksdale Harwell, in Cities and Camps of the 
Confederate States (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1958. Pp. 
xxii, 262. Illustrations, index. $4.50) has edited Ross’ work and added 
illuminating notes as well. Although Ross, an Englishman who had 
served in the Austrian Army, had strong attachment for the South, 
his rambling travels “during the latter half of 1863 and the early 
months of 1864” made him a qualified observer of events ranging 
all the way from Gettysburg to Mobile. Few men have captured the 
atmosphere of battle as well as Frank Aretas Haskell in his portrayal 
of Gettysburg. Bruce Catton has edited a complete version of this 
battle narrative: The Battle of Gettysburg (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1958. Pp. xviii, 169. Maps, index. $3.50). Haskell, who wrote soon after 
the Confederates left Pennsylvania, knew his subject well. He was a 
member of a division staff in the Army of the Potomac, and his unit 
“held the precise part of the Federal line” against which Pickett’s 
troops charged. Combining a knowledge of Union strategy with a 
flair for writing, he was able to put the sound and fury of the opposing 
armies into his descriptions. 


Civil War enthusiasts who approach their subject from the military 
viewpoint are treated to three reprinted classics in the Civil War 
Centennial Series of the Indiana University Press. A searching exami- 
nation of the military career of Gen. U. S. Grant, coupled with an 
appraisal of his generalship, is put forward in Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Ful- 
ler's The Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xxviii, 411. Maps, appendixes, index. $6.50). 
An excellent introduction covering generalship and military principles 
offers a short study of war. Grant’s western campaigns, his self-im- 
provement following each of his battles, and a favorable evaluation 
of his generalship are central themes. The ideals and actions of the 
private soldier in the Union army are disclosed by Theodore F. Upson 
in With Sherman to the Sea (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1958. Pp. xxx, 181. Illustrations. $3.75). Edited by Oscar Osburn 
Winther, Upson’s letters, diaries, and reminiscences are presented here 
essentially in narrative form. The crusading spirit of the soldier, his 
hardships, dangers, and prejudices are presented in an informative 
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and sometimes humorous manner. I Rode With Jeb Stuart, by H. B. 
McClellan, edited by Burke Davis (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xx, 455. Maps, appendix, notes, index. $6.50) is a 
biography of the Confederate cavalry leader written by his Adjutant- 
General. The pre-war life of Stuart is condensed, and emphasis is 
placed on his military career. This is an excellent account of Stuart 
the soldier supplemented by personal glimpses related by one who 
enjoyed an intimate relationship with his subject. The editor's notes 
offer corrections and additional information made available by later 
scholarship. 


Texas Surgeon: An Autobiography. By Donald T. Atkinson, M.D. 
(New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1958. Pp. xii, 180. $3.50.) With the 
same steady and discerning hand with a pen as with a scalpel, eighty- 
four year old Dr. Atkinson set out to describe the process that made 
him a surgeon and a Texan. He succeeds in tracing the influences that 
led him into medicine and in describing the struggles he endured in 
supporting and educating himself. Except for a brief stint in Indian 
Territory, his more than half-century practice has been confined to 
Texas hamlets, towns, and cities, where, despite pulmonary tubercu- 
losis and a cataract, he transformed himself from a general practitioner 
into an eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist and an opthalmologist of 
world-wide recognition. Medical writer, deviser of surgical instru- 
ments, and pioneer in surgical techniques as well, Dr. Atkinson has 
written a wise and humane autobiography, that, nevertheless, leaves 
unanswered the questions: “What is a Texan?” and “Through what 
critical evolutionary stages is a non-Texan transmuted into a Texan?” 


The Supreme Court from Taft to Warren. By Alpheus Thomas 
Mason. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. Pp. 
ix, 250. Index. $4.95.) This work is the outgrowth of three lectures 
given by the author at Louisiana State University in 1957. It deals 
fundamentally with the opposing views of law as an occult science— 
declared from time to time by the “cult of the robe”—and as a set of 
rules made by judges in the living stream of national life to meet con- 
crete problems. In six chapters, Professor Mason examines the court 
under five chief justices during the past forty years and dispels the 
fiction that the judicial process operates in a vacuum with judges who 
are politically sterile. 


The Supreme Court as Final Arbiter in Federal-State Relations, 
1789-1957. By John Schmidhauser. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
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North Carolina Press, 1958. Pp. ix, 241. Table of cases, bibliography, 
index. $5.00.) From the beginning the United States Supreme Court 
was fashioned to play the role of arbiter of federal-state conflicts, ac- 
cording to Professor Schmidhauser. He demonstrates this thesis by 
historical references to the colonial and confederation periods and the 
constitutional convention. Decisions by the courts of Marshall, Taney, 
Chase, Waite, Fuller, White, Taft, Hughes, Stone, Vinson, and Warren 
are used to illustrate the pulsating historical cycles of judicial activism 
and restraint but never an abandonment of the arbiter role. The author 
cites well over 500 cases. 


In Profile in Black and White (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1958, Pp. vii, 214. References, appendix. $4.50), Howard H. 
Quint exposes and condemns the lack of progress in racial relations 
in South Carolina since the Supreme Court's desegregation decision 
in 1954. Using largely four state newspapers for his sources, Mr. Quint 
explores the attitudes, ideas, and plans aimed at maintaining “a caste 
system of society” and notes the manner in which this struggle has 
permeated every phase of life and thought in the Deep South. His 
points are hammered home with an imposing array of statistics on 
economic, political, and educational matters. 


Neither Black Nor White (New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1957. Pp. 371. $5.00) by Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely is a sur- 
vey of the dilemma facing a South divided within itself on every level 
and in every area. Taken largely from interviews with every variety 
of Southerner and filled with anecdotes of violence and bigotry, quiet 
courage, and respect for law, it ranges from “Charleston to Houston” 
in its search for a comprehensive portrait. The authors offer no judg- 
ment, condemnation, or excuse, but explore the problem of the South’s 
present and future as focused on, but not stemming from, the issue 
of school desegregation. 


North Carolina: An Economic and Social Profile. By S. Huntington 
Hobbs, jr. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1958. Pp. xvii, 380. Tables, index. $6.00.) This is a scholarly reference 
and source book covering the geography, population, industries, in- 
come, education, government, and other features of the state. Though 
replete with charts and 124 statistical tables, it does not pretend to 
deal definitively with any of its many topics, but it effectively provides 
a good deal of useful information and, by means of bibliographies on 
each subject, indicates the route to more advanced study. 
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The Building of TVA: An Illustrated History. By John H. Kyle. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1958. Pp. 162. 
Illustrations, index. $7.50.) This is essentially an illustrated, guided 
tour of TVA installations, containing a very brief sketch of the 
Authority’s historical development. 


The Army Air Forces in World War II. Volume VII. Services 
Around the World. Edited by Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea 
Cate. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. lii, 667. Maps, 
illustrations, notes, glossary, index. $8.50.) This is the final volume 
in this series. The first five volumes dealt with AAF combat operations 
in the various theaters of war and the sixth with the procurement of 
the men and machines necessary for modern air warfare. In Volume 
VII, the emphasis has been placed on the unique contributions made by 
each non-combatant service in the accomplishment of the AAF mission 
in World War II. 





Historical News and Notices 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, on November 12, 13, and 14, 
1959. 


President T. Harry Williams has appointed the following commit- 
tees: Program: Dewey W. Grantham, Vanderbilt University, chairman; 
John Snell, Tulane University (European History); Walter V. Scholes, 
University of Missouri (Latin-American History ); Theodore L. Agnew, 
Oklahoma State University; J. Leonard Bates, University of Illinois; 
Horace Montgomery, University of Georgia; Glover Moore, Mississippi 
State College; J. Harvey Young, Emory University; Edward Younger, 
University of Virginia. Nominations: Edwin A. Miles, University of 
Houston, chairman; Carl B. Cone, University of Kentucky; Enoch L. 
Mitchell, Memphis State University; C. Vann Woodward, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Robert H. Woody, Duke University. Membership: 
John Duffy, Louisiana State University, chairman; Gordon T. Chap- 
pell, Huntingdon College; George Anderson, University of Kansas; 
Claude H. Babin, Arkansas A. & M. College; A. D. Kirwan, University 
of Kentucky; Brainerd Dyer, University of California; Horace S. 
Merrill, University of Maryland; Charles Grier Sellers, Jr., University 
of California; Frank Freidel, Harvard University; Hal Bridges, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Robert R. Russel, Western Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Weymouth T. Jordan, Florida State University; Philip Jordan, 
University of Minnesota; James C. Bonner, Georgia State College for 
Women; John H. Moore, University of Mississippi; Norman A. Graeb- 
ner, University of Illinois; James L. Bugg, Jr., University of Missouri; 
Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern University; George W. Smith, 
University of New Mexico; Chase Mooney, Indiana University; Carl 
Haverlin, Broadcast Music, Inc.; Albert V. House, Harpur College; 
Lee N. Newcomer, Memphis State University; Frank W. Klingberg, 
University of North Carolina; Otis A. Singletary, University of Texas; 
Harry L. Coles, Ohio State University; Richard Younger, University 
of Houston; Dean Carl Wittke, Western Reserve University; Louis 
D. Rubin, Jr., Hollins College; A. B. Sears, University of Oklahoma; 
Elizabeth Cometti, Marshall College; Wendell H. Stephenson, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Stephen Ambrose, University of Wisconsin; Donald 
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B. Hoffman, Allentown, Pennsylvania; Dean Roy Nichols, University 
of Pennsylvania; Luis M. Diaz Soler, Universidad de Puerto Rico; 
Daniel W. Hollis, University of South Carolina; Dean John M. Webb, 
The University of the South. Local Arrangements: R. Bingham Dun- 
can, Emory University, chairman. Sydnor Award: James W. Silver, 
University of Mississippi, chairman; Joe B. Frantz, University of 
Texas; Richard N. Current, Woman's College, University of North 
Carolina. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association convention will be 
on April 23-25 in Denver, with headquarters at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel. At the joint session of the Southern Historical Association and 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association the chairman will be T. 
Harry Williams of Louisiana State University. Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 
of the University of California, Berkeley, will read a paper entitled 
“In Re That Aggressive Slavocracy: A Motion for Retrial,” and Joseph 
Harrison of the University College in Northern Virginia will deliver 
the comment. 


The Southern Historical Association is a constituent member of the 
Southern Humanities Conference. Members of the Southern Historical 
Association are, therefore, entitled to receive free of charge the Human- 
ities Conference newsletter, “Humanities in the South.” The newsletter 
has heretofore been mailed out from the stencil plates of the Journal. 
It has been a complicated process, and the newsletter has frequently 
been delayed in reaching the members of the Southern Historical 
Association. All members of the Association who desire to receive 
“Humanities in the South” are therefore requested to send their names 
and addresses to Sturgis E. Leavitt, Box 1169, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. A postal card will do. 


The secretary reports that there may be a number of inaccuracies in 
the mailing list of the Journal. Members, therefore, who do not re- 
ceive the Journal or who receive more than one copy should write 
directly to him. 


The secretary also announces that the stock of some back issues 
of the Journal is nearly depleted, and he urges members who wish to 
complete their files of the magazine to place their orders with him. 
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PERSONAL 


Albert Burton Moore retired as dean of the Graduate School of 
the University of Alabama on June 30, 1958. From 1923 to 1951 he 
was head of the history department of the University of Alabama, 
and in 1941-1942 he served as president of the Southern Historical 
Association. His principal publications are: Conscription and Conflict 
in the Confederacy (1924) and A History of Alabama (1927). He 
shared with his lifelong friend and close associate, the late Professor 
Frank L. Owsley, an intense interest in the history of the South. 


At the University of Houston Edward Everett Dale, research pro- 
fessor emeritus of the University of Oklahoma, was appointed M. D. 
Anderson Professor of History; Murray A. Miller retired as professor 
and was named professor emeritus; Allen J. Going was promoted to 
professor; Charles A. Bacarisse and Jack A. Haddick were promoted to 
associate professor; and Ronald F. Drew, Robert L. Ganyard, and 
Robert I. Giesberg were promoted to assistant professor. 


Aaron M. Boom has been promoted to professor of history at Mem- 
phis State University. John J. TePaske has been appointed assistant 
professor, and Leonard P. Curry has been appointed instructor. Ed- 
ward M. Coffman has secured a year’s leave of absence to complete 
his doctoral program at the University of Kentucky. 


Richard S. Kirkendall, formerly instructor in history at Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, has been appointed assistant 
professor of history at the University of Missouri. Walter V. Scholes 
will be on leave during the second semester for research in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Charles Mullett has returned from a year’s leave, during 
which he served as professor of history on the Graduate Faculty at 
Columbia University. 


The history department of Oklahoma State University announces 
the following activities and staff changes effective September 1958: 
Berlin B. Chapman, professor, returned from a two year leave of 
absence in Washington, D. C., where he continued research on the 
land history of the Otoe, Missouria, and Creek Indians; George E. 
Lewis, associate professor, became professor and head of the depart- 
ment of history at Modesto Junior College; John J. Beer of Eastern 
Illinois University became assistant professor of the history of science; 
Milton I. Vanger, assistant professor, became assistant professor of 
history at Sacramento State College; James Henderson of the College 
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of the City of New York became instructor in history; Robert W. 
Jacob, temporary instructor, became assistant professor of history 
at Central College, Fayette, Missouri; Sidney D. Brown, assistant 
professor, returned after teaching in the Summer Institute on Asia 
at the University of Kansas; Frederick C. Barghoorn of Yale University 
accepted the 1958 Summer Lectureship in History and delivered 
three addresses on “The Soviet Challenge to America” on June 16 and 
17. 


Alonzo T. Stephens, associate professor of social science, was ap- 
pointed professor of history and head of the department of history 
at Tennessee A. and I. State University. 


At West Texas State College Frederick W. Rathjen has been granted 
a leave of absence to continue work on his doctorate at the University 
of Texas. Milton V. Backman, Jr. and Duane F. Guy have been ap- 
pointed instructors in history. 


HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


The Second International Congress of Historians of the United 
States and Mexico met at the University of Texas, in Austin, Novem- 


ber 3-6, under the sponsorship of Universidad de México, Instituto 
Nacional de Antropologia e Historia, Academia de Ciencias Histéricas 
de Monterrey, University of Texas, American Historical Association, 
and Texas State Historical Association, with Archibald Ross Lewis, 
professor of history in the University of Texas, acting as secretary 
general. The seven sessions of the Congress were devoted to “Pre- 
Hispanic Peoples,” “The Medieval Iberian Frontier,” “Mexican and 
American Concepts of the Frontier,” “Society and Culture in the 
United States and Mexico,” “The Great Frontier Concept,” “The 
Historian’s Task from the American and Mexican Viewpoints,” and 
“The State and Higher Education in Mexico and the United States.” 
Papers were read by Wigberto Jimenez Moreno (Escuela Nacional 
de Antropologia), Thomas N. Campbell (University of Texas), 
Claudio Sanchez Albornoz (Universidad de Buenos Aires), Charles 
Julian Bishko (University of Virginia), Arturo Araiz y Freg (Uni- 
versidad de México), Ray A. Billington (Northwestern University), 
Francois Chevalier (Institut Frangais d’Amérique Latine), J. C. Dykes 
(United States Soil Conservation Service), A. R. M. Lower (Queen’s 
University, Ontario), Sir Keith Hancock (The Australian National 
University ), Luis Villoro (Universidad de México), Arthur P. Whitaker 
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(University of Pennsylvania), Nabor Carrillo (Rector, Universidad 
de México), and Logan Wilson (President, University of Texas). 


The Historical Association of Southern Florida held its sixty-sixth 
program meeting in Coral Gables on November 19, at which S. Walter 
Martin, President of Emory University, spoke on “Henry B. Plant and 
the Spanish-American War.” 


Bernard Mayo, professor of American history in the University of 
Virginia, delivered the second Eugenia Dorothy Blount Lamar Me- 
morial Lecture at Mercer University, in Atlanta, on November 19-20. 
The subject of the series was “Myths and Men,” and the three lectures 
were individually titled “The Enigma of Patrick Henry,” “Washington 
and the Straight Line,” and “The Living Jefferson.” The University of 
Georgia Press is to publish the lectures in book form during the spring 
of 1959. 


The American Association of Historic Sites Administrators held its 
third annual meeting in New Orleans, October 30 through November 
1, and the National Trust for Historical Preservation met in the same 
place, October 31 through November 2. Among the topics discussed at 
the two meetings was “Certain Aspects of Historic Preservation.” 


Armin Rappaport, professor of history in the University of Cali- 
fornia, delivered the sixth series of the J. P. Young Lectures in Ameri- 
can History on October 26-28 in Memphis, under the sponsorship of 
the history department of Memphis State University and the Herbert 
Herff Foundation. The subject of the four lectures was “American 
Foreign Policy: Some Current Problems.” 


The eighty-third annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical So- 
ciety was held in Topeka on October 21. Alan W. Farley, president of 
the society, spoke on “The Beginnings of the Union Pacific Railroad in 
Kansas.” 


The Yorktown Bay Association sponsored a celebration of the 177th 
anniversary of the battle of Yorktown on October 19. Senator A. Willis 
Robertson of Virginia delivered the principal address. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society held an informal dinner 
meeting in Knoxville on October 4 at which Miss Madeline Kneberg, 
a professor of anthropology in the University of Tennessee, spoke on 
“The Problems of Reconstruction of Prehistoric Life from Archaelogical 
Evidence.” 
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The National Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians spon- 
sored a seminar on American Indian life at Anadarko, Oklahoma, 
August 19-20. The topics of the three discussions were “American 
Indian Family Unit,” “American Indian Art,” and “The Seminole 
Tribe.” 

The 1957 annual report of Colonial Williamsburg shows that the 
colonial capital of Virginia now consists of eighty-two restored eight- 
eenth century buildings and 400 other buildings reconstructed on their 
original foundations, occupying, in all, 152 acres, eighty-three of which 
are laid out as gardens. The $62,000,000 restoration project was made 
possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The Historic Alexandria Foundation is conducting with camera and 
sketchbook a survey of nearly 400 early buildings extant in Alexandria, 
Virginia. By November 1958, about one third of the buildings had 
been recorded. 


The Society of Architectural Historians now has three municipal 
chapters in the South—at Baltimore, New Orleans, and Houston— 
as well as a Southwest regional chapter. The Society is devoted to 
providing a forum for those especially interested in the history of 


architecture, fostering appreciation and understanding of great archi- 
tects and buildings, encouraging research into and publication on 
architectural history, and promoting the preservation of significant 
architectural monuments. 





Contributors 


WALTER Brown.ow Posey, president of the Southern Historical 
Association in 1958, is professor of history in Agnes Scott 
College and Emory University. 


Roy FRANKLIN NicHOLs is vice-provost and dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Joun Durry is associate professor of history in Louisiana State 
University. 


Roy V. Scorr is a research associate of the Business History Foun- 
dation, Incorporated. 


REMBERT WALLACE Patrick is professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Florida and editor of the Florida Historical Quar- 
terly. 
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SOUTHERN WRITERS IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Donald Davidson 
The underlying nature and aims of the Fugitive and Agrar- 
ian literary movements are brought out in this book along 
with the discussion of Southern life and letters and the place 
of the writer in the modern university. 


JOURNAL OF WILLIAM STEPHENS, 1741-1743 
Edited By E. Merton Coulter 
A close-up view of life of the people and the significant 


developments in the colony make Stephens’ journal a valuable 
document in American colonial history. -....... $5.00 


J. D. B. DE BOW: Magazinist of the Old South 
By Ottis Clark Skipper 
De Bow’s Review championed causes that failed—slavery, 
secession, and the South’s bid for independence—but the Editor 


did much to influence economic, political, and social thinking 
of the times. nf _.. $5.00 


EBB TIDE: 
As Seen Through the Diary of Josephine Clay Habersham 
By Spencer Bidwell King, Jr. 

This story of life during wartime—happy and tragic—is told 
by a mother of three Confederate soldiers. The author carries 
the reader back to the beginnings of the Habersham family 
and continues the narrative to the time when Sherman captures 
Savannah. $3.00 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN GEORGIA, 1763-1789 
By Kenneth Coleman 


This book traces Georgia’s participation in the struggle for 
independence and her transition from colony to state. $5.50 
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Civil War in the Making, 1815-1860 


By AVERY O. CRAVEN. This is a distinguished summation of the political, 
social, and ideolo 5 ok factors that led to the Civil War. In his brilliant analysis 
of “the first cold war” Professor Craven points up striking parallels to the 
present. 


144 pp., $3.00 


Rambling Rebel: The Secret Diary of Robert Patrick 


Edited by F. JAY TAYLOR. A shrewd and practical-minded Confederate 
private reports the Civil War from Vicksburg to Atlanta—and his off-the-record 
misadventures behind the lines. 


288 pp., 8 illus., $5.00 


Gray Ghosts of the Confederacy— 
Guerrilla Warfare in the West, 1861-1865 


By RICHARD S. BROWNLEE. “Placing guerrilla warfare in its proper military 
context, Gray Ghosts parades on its pages such — Western en as the 
James boys, “Bloody Bill’ Anderson, and Quantrill. ... A delightful as well 
as informative book.”—Frank Vandiver, Author af Mighty Stonewall 


250 pp., $4.95 


Doctors in Gray—The Confederate Medical Service 
By H. H. CUNNINGHAM. “Absolutely necessary to any collection attempting 
to cover fully Confederate history.”"—Richmond News Leader. “An absorbing 
book which has long been needed in the Civil War field.”—Saturday Review 


372 pp., 8 illus., 4 appens., biblio., index, $6.00 


The History of Medicine in Louisiana 
Edited by JOHN DUFFY. “This is the first of two volumes based on the great 
collection of the late Dr. Rudolph Matas. Expertly edited and annotated, it 


covers every phase of medical history in colonial Louisiana.”—Antiquarian 
Bookman 


539 pp., 14 illus., $10.00 


The French in North America 
By HENRY PUTNEY BEERS. Mid America says, “Libraries throughout the 
country cannot afford to miss it at any price.” “Dr. Beers’ volume is an in- 


dispensable instrument for research historians and institutions.”—Canadian 
Historical Review 


388 pp., index, $12.50 


The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789 


By JOHN RICHARD ALDEN. A History of the South is the “most dis- 
tinguished such regional project now being published. (Volume III) is a 
panorama of the condition and development of all the Southern colonies . . . 
(Alden’s) narrative style is deft and witty.”—Washington Post 

416 pp., $7.50 


Order from your bookseller or 


Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
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